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FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 
Harvey Haddix, who assists in demonstrating the niceties of the curve 
ball, holds the rather unique distinction of having pitched 12 innings 
of no-hit ball before losing on a one run homer in the 13th, 











Eight Coach-of-the-Year Clinics 






clinics. An attempt was made to place the clinic site as 
close as possible to the geographical center of the dis- 


When the Eastman Kodak Company took over the trict. The dates and sites are as follows: Feb. 12-13, 
sponsorship of the “Coach-of-the-Year” award for the Santa Monica, Calif.; Feb. 17-18, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Football Coaches Association, the procedure was chang- Feb. 24-25, Dallas, Texas; March 3-4, Kansas City, 
ed in that the country was divided into eight districts. _Mo.; March 17-18, Birmingham, Ala.; March 17-18, 
A selection committee then chose a major college and Springfield, Mass.; March 24-25, Harrisburg, Penna.; 
small college coach from each of the eight districts. March 31-April 1, Raleigh, N. C. Murray Warmath 
These sixteen coaches were the nominees and the Asso- along with clinic directors, “Bud” Wilkinson and ‘“‘Duf- 
ciation selected Warmath and Woodson. At the same fy” Daugherty, will appear at each clinic with other 


time it was decided to hold eight “Coach-of-the-Year” name coaches. 
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great new books 
.-- long needed in the 
field of athletics, 
physical education, 
and recreation 





EXERCISE AND FITNESS 


Eminent authorities in the fields of physical education, physiology, 
nutrition, medicine, and psychology met at the Colloquium on Exercise 
and Fitness, sponsored by the University of Illinois College of Physical 
Education and the Athletic Institute, for the purpose of correlating 
research from several fields on the effects of training on the human 
organism. The result is this new, 248 page book—EXERCISE AND 
FITNESS—a landmark in the search for means of preventing or re- 
tarding the physical deterioration that has accompanied man’s 20th 
Century retreat from manual labor. 


EXERCISE AND FITNESS is a compilation of twenty papers, along 
with summary, which were presented to the distinguished members of 
the Colloquium. Included in the work are such titles as “Exercise and 
Heart Disease—Related Fields for Research,” “Exercise, Fitness, and 
Aging,” “Some Psychological Correlates of Physical Fitness and Phys- 
ique,’ and “Exercise, Fitness and Weight Control.” Essentially the 
book reviews the effects of exercise on fitness, with a focus on humans, 
adults, and hygiene, rather than, but not excluding, animals, children, 
and therapy. It includes both basic and applied research presentations. 


Students, researchers, physical educators, doctors, and others will 
find this text of singular importance. 








the Athletic Institute, 
identifies 


The results of 2 national Workshops .. . 









2.50 


EACH 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The Athletic Institute and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation co-sponsored a national work- 
shop, composed of outstanding men and women leaders engaged in 
the conduct of athletic, physical education, and recreation programs, 
as well as specialists engaged in designing and manufacturing equip- 
ment and supplies. Also included among the workshop delegates 
were school administrators, representatives of state departments of 
education, and various national consultants. 


The result of the workshop is this.104 page book containing chap- 
ters on the following: “Significance and Basic Principles,” “Selec- 
tion: Types and Quantity,” “Budgeting,” “Procurement,” “Ac- 
countability,”” and “Maintenance.” The material in the manual is 
based on the reports developed by the Workshop discussion groups. 
Helpful references and sources of additional information and mate- 
rial are included. Pictures, graphs, charts, have been used to illus- 
trate particular features. The basic purpose of this manual is to 
facilitate the purchase and use of equipment and supplies in such a 
manner as to achieve maximum participation, and assure the fullest 
benefits from programs of athletics, physical education, and recre- 
ation. 


This manual is designed for use as a textbook for such courses as 
“Organization and Administration,” and “Planning of Facilities 
and Equipment.” It is a valuable reference source for courses 
dealing in various aspects of sports and athletics. It should be 
included in the professional library of school administrators; 
administrators and teachers of athletics, physical education, and 
recreation; coaches; planning consultants; purchasing agents; 
manufacturers of equipment and supplies; and others in need of 
practical information concerning these areas. 


Order From: 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


Merchandise Mart, Room 805 Chicago 54, Ill. 


“Athletic nstitite 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED [TG THE ADVANCEMENT 





its members! OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDXNUCATION 






MULTI-USE FLOOR 


for 
Multi-Purpose Rooms 


We; Pr 


NORTHERN MAPLE 


BOUNCIER FOR BASKETBALL 


— and better for any physical activity 
spoiled by those bone-jarring, muscle- 
cramping concrete floors only thinly cov- 
ered with “composition”. 






4 ee B ime atic 


HR pe oO ata Bs Mbt sk 
SAFE FOR SKATING 
—and for dancing, other community uses 
that can help “sell” the gym (even make 

it pay for itself) or — 









EVEN SHOT-PUTTING 


— if you use thot new air-and-rubber 
cushioned AERCO Shot-put and your floor 
is J. W. WELLS DIAMOND HARD Northern 
Maple. 
WRITE FOR 

“Multi-Use, Money-Making Floors” 


J. W. WELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


















Menominee 14, Michigan 














FFICIALS in Texas high school 

basketball games are paid on the 
basis of the gate receipts. Beginning 
next season the fees will range from 
$10 for receipts up to $75 to $50 for 
receipts over $1,000. In addition, the 
officials will be allowed 7 cents a mile 
for travel expenses. Last year there 
were an estimated 15,000 boys’ games 
and 9,000 girls’ games played under 
the auspices of the Texas Interscholas- 
tic League . . . Seventeen universities 
have seating capacities in five figures 
for basketball. In order of size they are: 
Minnesota (18,250) ; Kansas (17,000) ; 
Iowa (16,200) ; Butler (15,052) ; Ohio 
State (13,425); Kentucky (13,000) ; 
Wisconsin (13,000); Michigan State 
(12,500); Kansas State (12,500); 
Maryland (12,500); North Carolina 
State (12,000) ; Washington (11,590) ; 
Oregon State (10,500); Indiana 
(10,056); LSU (10,000); Northwest- 
ern (10,000); and Oregon (10,000). 
Illinois is in the process of building a 
new basketball coliseum, while Purdue 
and Michigan both seat in excess of 
9,000, making the Big Ten far and away 
the leading conference in basketball 
seating capacity . . . A year ago thirteen 
schools had a home attendance in ex- 
cess of 100,000. Seven of these (But- 
ler, Indiana, Kansas State, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, North Carolina State, 
and Ohio State) are included in the 
above list. The others, Cincinnati, 
Evansville, Marquette, NYU, USC, 
and UCLA play in either municipal 
or privately owned arenas . . . Of in- 
terest is a comparison between the of- 
fensive and defensive leaders in basket- 
ball in the Big Eight Conference and 
its predecessors. In the old Missouri 
Valley Conference (1922-1928), the 
average for the ieading offensive team 
was 34.3 points compared to 20.2 points 
for the defensive team, with a differ- 
ence of 14.1 points. In the Big Six 
(1929-1947), the average points had 
increased to 41.9 for the offensive lead- 
er against 31.0 points for the defensive 
leader and this reduced the margin to 
10.9 points. The Big Seven Conference 
(1948-1957) showed almost an identical 
difference with the old Missouri Valley 
Conference (14.2 points) although the 




























average for the offensive leader had in- 
creased to 56.1. In the three years that 
the Big Eight Conference has been in 
existence, the average for the offensive 
leader has been 70.5 points against a 
53.9 average for the leading defensive 
team, a margin of 16.6 points. While 
scoring has more than doubled, the 
margin between the leading offensive 
and defensive teams remains fairly con- 
stant. 


* * * 


ONTO COLEMAN of Georgia 

Tech can feel justifiably proud, be- 
cause for the third straight year one of 
his former Abilene Christian players 
has been named Texas High School 
Football Coach of the Year by the 
Texas Sport Writers’ Association. The 
three who played at Abilene Christian 
prior to 1950 were James Lyda, Elgin, 
Texas, 1958; Buster Dixon, Fort Worth, 
Carter-Riverside, 1959; and Pete 
Ragus, Corpus Christi, Miller, 1960. . . 
This past fall there were 16 tie games 
out of 463 conference games played by 
Kansas high schools. This figures to 
3.5 per cent compared with the 1.5 
per cent for the 1959 season and the 
3.1 per cent for the 1958 season... . 
One of the strongest talking points in 
favor of the new all-weather tracks is 
the low maintenance cost. A year and 
a half ago a Westervelt “Perma-Track” 
was installed in Van Cortlandt Park, 
New York City. Because of the large 
number of New York City high schools 
and colleges using the track, it was es- 
timated that the usage would be equal 
to ten years on the average school 
track. Thus far little if any mainten- 
ance has been required . . . Hockey is 
the fastest growing sport in Minnesota 
schools as witnessed by the three-fold 
increase in the number of schools spon- 
soring it. In 1945, twenty-six schools 
played hockey whereas last year 100 
schools fielded teams. Approximately 
40,000 spectators paid approximately 
$35,000 to watch the state champion- 
ships . . . California includes water polo 
in the list of state-sponsored activities 
and last year had eight schools compet- 
ing in each of its three divisions . . . 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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Trampoline* rebound tumbling equipment is 
only as good as its construction and Gym- 
Master has been proven all the way BETTER 
BUILT. Built better... with superior safety, 
finer performance, more exclusive features... 
to outlast all other makes. 


NO OTHER TRAMPOLINE EQUIPMENT CAN 
OFFER YOU ALL THESE BETTER-BUILT FEATURES: 


= = 


16 POINTS OF SUPPORT TO THE FRAME FAST FOLD ACTION 


Gym-Master has more epee sax the perimeter frame A one-man operation, TWICE as fast as other methods 
than any other rebound tumbling equipment. Bending, ; : ‘ 

, nee of folding rebound tumbling equipment. 
buckling are completely eliminated. 





FOUR SEPARATE LEG SECTIONS ADJUSTABLE BED TENSION 
More rigid and more durable construction design than With one turn of a wrench, precise bed tension from 
on any other rebound tumbling equipment both length and width of the frame. 


NO UNDERSTRUCTURE BENEATH THE 


sae tiene se Age Kren Gym-Master—Meets All Official Rebound 
ute safety for the performer, every inch o e ° ° ege ° 
bed is usable performing area . .. No danger of strik- ees. Ge sence go - ian a for 


ing the understructure. This feature is available only 
on a Gym- Master. 






Performing 


ae oe Fol Write Today for Catalog and Price List! 






GYM-MASTER SALES 






Eee aa 
a division of FENNER-HAMILTON CORP. 





3200 South Zuni Street « Englewood, Colorado 
*Licensed under TM Reg. No. 402,868 
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HEY COACH! 
Coaching Helps on Approval 


(CD Charge Athletic Association [] Charge Library 


(1) Charge School [7] Cash Enclosed[]Send C.O.D. 
Just Check Items, Sign and Mail 











Satisfaction Guaranteed or your Money Back 
TRACK COACHES 

(J “Teaching Track & Field’ 

A “How-to-do-it” book by Dick 

Calisch and Les Wallack, Jr., two 

successful H.S. Track Coaches $3.50 





0 “Se You Want to Be a High Jumper” ... 2.00 
CL] “So You Want to Be a Sprinter” ....... 2.00 
(] “Teaching Track & Field” 0000... 3.50 
() “Modern Track & Field” ...................... 8.65 
[] “Coaching H.S. Track & Field” 0... 6.50 
BASEBALL COACHES 
( “Modern Baseball Strategy” .. ae SE 
C] “Championship Baseball from little 
League to Big League” .................... 2.95 
0D “Winning H.S. Baseball’ 20.0000... 3.95 
CL) Official Baseball Scorebook .................. 85 
[) Handbook of Baseball Drills .............. ow 495 
[] Official Encyclopedia of Baseball ........ 6.95 
C) “Softball” (3rd Edition) —..................... 2.95 
( “How to Pitch” by Bob Feller ............ 2.95 
FOOTBALL COACHES 
C0 “The T Formation from A to Z” ............ $ 4.50 
0) “Yard Gainer” Record & Score Book .... 2.50 
ig ipa cnc a a 3.85 
() “How to Scout Football” 2.0... 4.50 
[] “Modern Defensive Football” ............... 5.00 
( “Complete Book of Winning Football 
Drills’ by Geo. H. Allen (Asst. Coach 
I IIE cia bei ecitsinsctdseriteimnaieetniredd $ 7.50 
(C) “The Complete Kicking Game” .......... 5.65 
C] “How to Train the Quarterback” .......... 4.95 
C] “Encyclopedia of Football” .................. 5.95 
(1) Coaching Kit in Tufide Zipper Case ...... 8.95 


() Coaching Kit in Leather Zipper Case .. 10.95 
BASKETBALL COACHES 


C0 “Fundamentals & Techniques of 

Winning Basketball” ....................... 3.50 
0 “Encyclopedia of Basketball Drills”... 5.85 
(10 “10 in 1” Scoring-Scouting-Record Book 1.25 
(] Rupp’s Championship Basketball (2nd Ed.) 5.35 
(1 “Coaching Pattern Play Basketball” ... 4.95 
(] Coaching Kit in Tufide Zipper Case ...... 8.95 
( Coaching Kit in Leather Zipper Case .... 10.95 


MAGNETIC COACHING BOARDS 


Oak framed, green metal 
chalkboard size 24” x 36”. 
Plain. or Printed. Player 
magnets as indicated. Mag- 
netic chalkholder and 
eraser. Tilt-rite stand for 
table top use. 

(C) Football Board (12 Red - 12 Ivory) ........ $13.00 
C] Basketball Board (6 Red - 6 Ivory) ...... 12.00 
(C) Unprinted Board (12 Red - 12 Ivory)...... 12.00 
(J Folding Floor Easel for above Board ... 5.95 





OTHER ITEMS 

CF “Treatment & Prevention of 
Athletic Injuries’ .......................$ 4.50 
(0 Athletic Directors Handbook penpliieeistiteee:” Maa 
C) Athletic Directors Record System .......... 16.95 
(J “P.E. Demonstrations Made Easy” ........ 2.00 
0 “Tennis for Children” 0... 1.95 
(C) “Techniques for Athletic Training” _...... 2.95 
oO Education Handbook” ............ 6.00 
(] Record of Equipment Issued..3 books for 2.25 
( Coaches & Officials Schedule Book ...... 1.25 
[LD Encyclopedia of Sports ........................ 10.00 
(0 “How fo Be a Successful Coach” ......... 4.95 


SCHOOL - AID COMPANY 


200-A Chester Avenue, Danville, Ill. 





























COACHES CLINIC 





Would you recommend t a beginning high jump- 
er the Western roll or the belle roll? 


JAMES F. ELLIOTT, Villanova University 
The high jump has two basic phases: first, to raise the body 
as high as possible vertically; second, an efficient clearance 
of the cross bar. As in all proper coaching, we should take 
first things first; therefore, I would advocate teaching the 
beginner the Western roll because it helps to develop the lift 
needed in good high jumping. It has been my experience in 
teaching youngsters to high jump, that they will try to cross the bar before 
they have attained sufficient height to do so. This is especially true in the 
straddle or belly roll — they will drop their shoulder into the bar, making a 
proper kick almost impossible. After developing the idea of proper kick and 
lift, I would then teach them efficient clearance using the straddle style of 
high jumping. 


J. McADOO KEATON, Southern Methodist Univ. 
My preference for the beginning high jumper would be 
the belly roll. I realize that all individuals cannot be placed 
in the same category; therefore, I would have several ob- 
servation periods and try both the belly roll and the Western 
roll. All boys who were relaxed and appeared to be doing a 
good job with the belly roll would be instructed to start with 
that method, If I found some boys who were more relaxed and had more 
confidence using the Western roll, I would start them with that method with 
the thought in mind of having them change to the belly roll as they gained 
confidence an experience. I think the belly roll has a greater potential but 
since the high jump requires relaxation and timing, I would start the begin- 
ner with the method which seemed best suited to him. 


DAVE RANKIN, Purdue University 
I would recommend that a beginner learn to execute the 
Western roll properly before attempting any other style 
This seems to be the general feeling among coaches after 
experiencing the seasonal problems with the Western and the 
belly roll. In many instances, a current champion is copied 
because of his performance, and due consideration is not giv- 
en to analyzing his background or individual attributes. The Western roll 
involves certain fundamental techniques in the take-off and rise to the bar 
which are carried over to the belly roll. Since the Western roll is a less vig- 
orous jump, the proper movements can be learned thoroughly. Too many be- 
ginners attempt the belly roll style without the proper background of jump- 
ing the Western roll. In many practice sessions, the belly roll jumper has to 
revert to the Western roll to correct difficulties. 





LLOYD C. WINTER, San Jose State College 


Before we start to build form in any event, a philosophy of 
that event is developed. The secret of high jumping is to have 
the center of gravity exactly over the ball of the take-off foot. 
If we accept this opinion, then the form and training pro- 
gram for high jumpers must be built around it. Exercises are 
used which will develop consistency in getting the exact cen- 
ter of gravity over the take-off foot. The result will be a consistent, depend- 
able performer who has excellent fundamentals. The Western roll is more 
conducive to getting the exact center of gravity over the take-off foot and 
to rising vertically than the belly roll. Both of these fundamentals are essen- 
tial to the high jump. Therefore, in order to establish good fundamentals, we 
believe it is best to teach the Western roll before switching to the belly roll. 
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Give your team 


EXTRA ENDURANCE 


...with the nutritional advantage from Kretchmer Wheat Germ 


Buita up an extra edge of energy and endurance in every 
athlete on your team through the powerful nutritional bonus available 
in Kretchmer Wheat Germ. 

Kretchmer Wheat Germ accelerates the build-up of an endurance re- 
serve in athletes by providing them with the most powerful combination 
of natural nutrients available. 

It’s been proven: Kretchmer Wheat Germ, when consumed regularly, 
greatly increases the body’s ability to utilize carbohydrates, the energy 
components of food. Australian Olympic swimmers, after a special 
Wheat Germ training regimen, shaved an average of 6.8 seconds off the 
200 meter time. This is just one of many examples of the effectiveness 
of the added endurance factor gained from Kretchmer Wheat Germ. 

Make it part of your team’s daily diet, for that extra edge of endur- 
ance that helps teams win. 


KRETCHMER: 


wheat 
germ 


the neart of wheat 


KRETCHMER 


wheat germ 
White for: 


“Suggested Ways of Feeding Wheat Germ to Athletes in Training” 


KRETSCHMER WHEAT GERM CORPORATION © CARROLLTON 3, MICHIGAN 


for February, 1961 





One Ounce of Kretchmer’s Wheat Germ 
Supplies the Following Percentages of 
Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances 


NUTRIENT MALE 
age—10 16 25 45 


Thiamine 38.0% 25.0% 30.0% 33.0% 


Riboflavin 10.0% 7.5% 11.0% 11.0% 
Niacin 9.5% 6.5% 7.5% 8.0% 
Vitamin C 4.8% 3.6% 4.8% 48% 
Vitamin Bg 16.0% 16.0% 16.0% 18.0% 
Protein 13.5% 9.5% 14.5% 14.5% 
Iron 20.0% 16.0% 20.0% 20.0% 
Phosphorus 19.0% 16.0% 28.0% 26.0% 


Vitamin E. Wheat Germ is the richest NATURAL 
source of Vitamin E. 


Sodium. Wheat Germ is low in sodium. For this rea- 
son, it is recommended as a source of good quality 
protein for persons on sodium-restricted diets. 


NOTE: These percentage values are slightly higher 
for girls and women. 





FREE! HARVARD TABLE TENNIS CENTER 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT OR RECREATION PROGRAM 
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TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETELY FREE 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS ee KIT 


Get everything you need absolutely free to organize 
your own full participation table tennis tournament: 
Harvard Table Tennis Teacher with complete instructions, 
rules and tournament tips; tournament charts; complete 
tournament publicity program and tally sheets. 

Free . . . for your winners, valuable Harvard Gold 
Medals and Award Certificates when you complete and 
return the tournament tally sheet. 


Your Free Tournament Kit tells how you 


may wina complete Harvard Table Tennis Center. 


Gentlemen: TOURNAM 
Please send us one free Harvard Table Tennis Tournament Kit so we | WILL STA 

may run a tournament and try for a free Table Tennis Center. AJ-21 WE EXPECT (DATE) 

Sar OT OOD nn AY (NUMBER) 

NAME de DO NOT OFFER 

ee en ee ee i sh rh a 


st. & NO, ——_____ | THERE ARE_____IN OUR 
CO nictaiammensmnatissineninas —____state__ # SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 
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HEN Tom Sullivan of St. George 

High School amazed track fans 
around the Chicago area by breaking 
two interscholastic records in the same 
season, it did not come as a great sur- 
prise to us. His 1:53.1 half mile and 
4:11.5 mile were not sudden marks but 
were predicated on a three-year pro- 
gram of hard work, sacrifice, and dedi- 
cation to the sport. These factors, plus 
his inherent ability, desire, and extreme 
competitive drive when under competi- 
tion, made these marks possible while 
he was still in his junior year in high 
school. 

Sullivan’s running career has been 
one of controlled progression through 
his first three years and will continue, 
if all goes well, through this, his senior 
year. Goals were established and _ his 
training program was designed specifi- 
cally to attain those goals. In his fresh- 
man year, it was the Catholic League’s 
junior record of 2:06 that he worked 
toward and Tom ran a 2:02.6. While 
in his sophomore year it was the senior 


record of 2:00.3 and the first under 
2:00 half in the history of the Chicago 
Catholic League at which he aimed. 
Tom tied the record in the champion- 
ships. Then he ran a flat 1:57.0 in the 
Central AAU Meet and anchored our 
sprint medley relay team with an 880 
leg of 1:55.3 which enabled us to de- 
feat the Milwaukee High School All- 
Stars with the fine medley time of 
3:33.2. In his junior year, the goals 
were Al Gentry’s junior mark of 1:54 
and Arch San Romani’s mark of 
4:18.2 and Tom broke both of them. 
Sullivan also has other good marks 
which attest to his great versatility. He 
has a 49.4 quarter; a 1:15 600; a 2:14 
1000; a 9:35 two mile; a 20:49 four 
mile; and a 27:19 five mile to his 
credit. 

The training program which Tom 
has followed through these three years 
has been one which we feel will take 
care of the individual’s needs, as well 
as benefit the team at St. George. 

Our program begins for all runners 


Middle Distance 
Record Breaker 


By DON AMIDE! 
Track Coach, St. George High School, Evanston, IIlinois 


Tom Sullivan's 1961 marks — a 1:52.8 half-mile and a 4:12.5 
mile run indoors on a 220-yard dirt track. The mile is the fastest 
indoor mile ever run by a schoolboy. 





in September, with the start of the 
cross-country season. Considerable em- 
phasis is placed upon the conditioning 
value of the cross-country program and 
all track men must participate in it. 
We do not consider cross-country an 
end in itself, but rather a prelude to 
the indoor season, which in turn is an 
introduction to our outdoor program. 
Hence, the idea of progressive develop- 
ment is kept before the boys at all times. 

Under this program our underclass- 
men are brought along slowly. We work 
on form, style, and the technique of 
good running. The practice procedure 
is a shortened version of the advanced 
workouts, but without any great em- 
phasis on time. The objective is to cov- 
er plenty of distance so that the boys’ 
bodies will adjust naturally to the stress 
and strain they will eventually be 
called upon to endure. We do have a 
program of freshman-sophomore meets 
and times are noted. When an excep- 
tional boy such as Tom Sullivan is ob- 
served, he is moved up to the advanced 
runner group. We try to find a level of 
participation for all our boys so they 





After graduating from DePaul University 
where he was on the track and boxing teams, 
Don Amidei coached for two years at DePaul 
Academy. He has been at St. George High 
School since 1951. During that time his cross- 
country teams have won 19 pe ne 
and the track teams have 5 champi ps 
to their credit. 





will have a sense of accomplishment 
and thus strive to do better. 

In our senior program, we run ten 
and one-half months of the year. The 
boys start in mid-July and by mid- 
August they are on a five-day week, 
covering plenty of distance with very 
little hard running. We meet occasion- 
ally for a check on development and 
for suggestions as to their routine. 
About September | their base quarter 
is established by virtue of a time trial 
and then the workouts are based on this 
quarter. In his junior year, Sullivan’s 
base quarter at the beginning of the 
cross-country season was 78 seconds. 
The cross-country season runs from 
September to December and the work- 
outs are varied, depending upon the 


boys’ needs. A typical workout for this 
period might be: 

Monday: Straight Fartlek with little 
attention paid to speed or pace. As the 
season progresses, we change this to 
repeat miles. 


Tuesday: Intervals (generally 440 
run at base quarter times. 


Wednesday: Core Fartlek, with at- 
tention paid to pace and speed. 


Thursday: If there is a meet on Fri 
day, the boys run 35 minutes in the 
Polish fashion. If there is no meet, a 
series of intervals, different from those 
on Tuesday are run. 


Friday: Time trials at three-quarter: 
the distance of the race. 

We work on hills at least twice a 
week and on sand once. The boys par- 
ticipate in about twelve cross-country 
races, ranging in length from ten miles 
to five mile runs on the advanced levels 
After the cross-country season, the boys 
are given two weeks away from hard 
running and then in mid-December we 

(Continued on page 48) 


Tom Sullivan is 5 feet, 814 inches tall and his best running 
weight ranges between 130 and 135 pounds. He has good in- 
herent speed and great natural endurance. As shown in Illustra- 
tions 1-8, he has an excellent stride in the classic manner. With 
his hips and shoulders square to the ground Tom’s center of 
gtavity rides over the landing foot just as his heel touches the 


ground. In Illustrations 5, 6, and 7 we see the slight tocing up 
of the landing foot just as Sullivan is about to touch down on 
the outside - & of his foot. He has light landing ability which 
eliminates jarring. As shown in Illustrations 3 and 10, Tom has 
good leg drive and knee carry. Illustration 11 shows the level 
of his eyes; consequently, his head is too low. 
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“Responsible citizens ought to have a look at the expenditures (often not part of the 
school budget) for interscholastic teams, marching bands, coaches, doctors, musical directors, 
uniforms, transportation, and maintenance of facilities. Compare the total of these expenses 
with the money spent on books for the school library. Parents should inquire about the exces- 
sive amount of time some pupils spend practicing during the week for their part in a forth- 
coming athletic spectacle. Is the major interest of the pupil and the parent in schoolwork or 


in spectacle?” 


The Place of Varsity 
Sports in Education 


By KENNETH R. GEIGER 


Assistant Football Coach, 
J. Sterling Morton High School West, Berwyn, Illinois 


ITH all the talk of athletics, pro and con, going on 

across the nation, we feel it is time for coaches to assert 
themselves. Where do we stand? We must convince edu- 
cators that there is a definite place in education for athletics. 
At the present time too many people have the false assump- 
tion that coaches believe only in winning games. It seems to 
us that too many educators are forgetting that coaches are 
teachers, professionally trained and educated. It is true that 
we have selected coaching in place of other endeavors, but 
for a reason. Perhaps most of us continue in this field be- 
cause we sincerely believe that through athletics we can do 
a tremendous job for education and for the individual him- 
self. 

Certainly there is no need to go into what athletic partici- 
pation teaches. We are all familiar with the benefits and 
values received from active participation. If we consider 
permanence, it is safe to assume that competition will be as 
permanent in American life and tradition as anything we 
have. If we were to take competition out of business, out of 
our individual achievements, out of our very lives, we would 
cease to be Americans in the generally accepted sense of the 
word. In play and recreation we are bound to have competi- 
tion, and in competition we have athletics. They are in- 
separable. Equality of opportunity and competition are the 
essence of our educational system. 

It is our contention that athletics deserve a legitimate 
place in education. Athletics should be a means of further- 
ing worthwhile educational goals; therefore, financial, pro- 
fessional, and administrative merits or values should not be 
used in determining the prime goals of education. 

Athletics in all forms, including varsity, are a part of the 
whole program of education and should be viewed as being 
educationally significant. The prevailing ideas in America 
today about the importance of athletics give strength to this 
statement. 

Varsity sports, when carried out in terms of educational 
objectives, have a very important place in the school pro- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Scholarship of Par- 
ticipants in Football 


By WALDO T. KEATING 


Assistant Footbal] Coach, 
Catholic Central High School, Muskegon, Michigan 


T Muskegon Catholic Central High School, where this 

research was conducted, all male students are encour- 
aged to participate, if possible, in interscholastic athletics, 
because the administration feels that athletics are an im- 
portant part of the school program. However, during the 
course of each school year some students refuse to partici- 
pate on the grounds that participation will not permit them 
to do enough work on academic subjects and as a result 
have a derogatory effect on their grades. 

This research was conducted to determine the difference 
in the academic record maintained by students during a 
marking period when they were participating in high school 
football and the succeeding marking period when they were 
not participating in any extracurricular activity. 

The terms that are used in this study are defined as fol- 
ows: 

Academic achievement: Knowledge attained or skills 
developed in the school subjects, designated by marks as- 
signed by teachers.’ 

Academic record: The official marks assigned to a student 
in the subjects in which he has been registered.” 

Mark: A rating of achievement assigned on the basis of 
scale. In this case the A, B, C, D, F scale was used.® 


Review of Previous Research 


In order to express the significance of this study, it is 
necessary to review some of the previous research regarding 
the scholarship of high school athletes, and mention the 
expressions and opinions of some of the leaders and experts 
in this field in their treatment of this topic. 

In 1925 C. W. Whitten, secretary of the Illinois State 
High School Athletic Association, expressed his opinion and 
made known the results of his research as follows: I should 

(Continued on page 54) 


1. Good, Carter V., Dictionary of Education. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Co., 1945, p. 6. 

2. Ibid., p. 334. 

3. Ibid., p. 250. 





Actually, the idea of throwing a 
curve ball started almost a century 
ago. In 1864 when “Candy” Cummins 
curved a ball on its way to the plate, 
scientists said it could not be done, de- 
claring it was an optical illusion. How- 
ever, since that time innumerable sc.- 
entific tests have been made which 


proved conclusively that the old horse- 
hide can make quite an arc. Those who 
choose to dissent should sit behind 
home plate when such curve ball artists 


as Early Wynn, Sam Jones, and Mike 
McCormick are on the hill. 
The accompanying illustrations show 
two outstanding National League 
By DON WEISKOPF pitchers, Meaen Law and are! 
College of Education, University of Idaho Haddix of the Pittsburgh Pirates. Both 
hurlers have flawless pitching deliver- 
ies, and we are happy to have these 
two fine mound stars demonstrate the 


as a good curve ball hitter.” 

These words were spoken by one of the oo 
top curve ball pitchers of all time, Sal * 
Maglie, who for years tormented major _& 
league hitters with a steady diet of 
breaking pitches. What he actually 
meant was that no hitter can hit the 
really good breaking stuff consistently. 

At the present time the curve ball is 
used to strike out the batter, to set up a 
double play, and for just about every 
other play in the book. Fundamentally, 
a curve ball is used to fool the hitter — 
to get him off his timing, and off his 
stride. Pitchers throw curves from just 
about every conceivable angle — side- 
arm, overhand, submarine, and even 
the cross-fire pitch from Port Arthur. 
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proper execution of the curve ball. The 
close-up shots show how the pitching 
hand and arm come through on the 
wrist snap, whereas the distant pic- 
tures stress the complete body move- 
ment in throwing the breaking pitch. 
Baseball fans will recall the sterling 
pitching performances of Law and 
Haddix in the 1960 World Series when 
they won two games apiece to help 
bring the world championship to Pitts- 
burgh. 

Law, who began his big league ca- 
reer in 1950, chalked up 20 victories in 
1960, raising his major league lifetime 
total to 102. Standing 6 feet, 3 inches 
and weighing 200 pounds, Law does 
his best work against the league’s top 
clubs. 

Haddix, the little left-handed pitcher 
at 5 feet, 9 inches and 160 pounds, 
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throws one of basebail’s best curve 
balls. This outstanding fielding pitcher 
had his best year in baseball in 1953 
with the St. Louis Cardinals, winning 
20 games. His mound work in 1960 
brought his career win total up to 106. 
In 1959, he amazed the baseball world 
by pitching twelve consecutive innings 
of no-hit, no-run ball against Milwau- 
kee, but had the misfortune of losing 
the game in the thirteenth inning when 
Joe Adcock belted a home run for the 
Braves. 

In teaching the curve ball, it is im- 
portant to break the pitch down into 
the following areas: 1. Grip. 2. Arm 
action. 3. Cocking the wrist. 4. Wrist 
snap and release. 5. Follow-through. 
6. Stride. 7. Speed. 8. Control. 9. Prac- 
tice. 10. Working on the hitter. 

Grip. There are different ways in 








which to grip the curve ball. This 
should be up to the individual pitcher. 
He should hold the ball firmly but not 
tightly in his fingers, never tightening 
up on it with his fingers, because if he 
does, his wrist will automatically tight- 
en up. However, it is imperative that 
the ball be gripped very tightly with the 
middle finger. Most pitchers like to 
have the index and middle fingers close 
together when throwing the curve. As 
the wind-up starts and the arms swing 
backward, the ball is often shifted so 
that the second finger has a good con- 
tact along a seam of the ball. 

Most big league pitching toaches sug- 
gest using any comfortable grip which 
produces maximum spin, preferably the 
same as the fast ball grip. Whitey Ford, 
the veteran southpaw of the New York 
Yankees, commented: We have ten 
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HARVEY HADDIX 


pitchers on our club, and there are 
probably four or five different ways 
they hold their curve ball. But, I hold 
the ball with the seams, on the narrow- 
est part, where they come together. 


The pitcher should be sure he has 
his fingers set on the ball before the 
catcher calls for the pitch. He should 
have his fingers on the ball before go- 
ing into the wind-up, because by doing 
so he will be maintaining his grip on 
the back swing and concentrating on 
what he is doing. Care should be taken 
to hide the ball until the last instant 
with the glove, raised knee, and the ex- 
tended glove hand. 

Arm Action. The initial arm action 
in pitching the curve ball should be 
identical with that for a fast ball. The 
pitcher’s arm should be away from his 
body as his elbow starts forward first. 
However, this is where the similarity 
ends. Wrist snap is not enough for a 
good curve. The entire arm must be 
involved in the motion, which must be 
down and across the chest. A pitcher 
should not wait until the last moment 
to impart the snap that makes a ball 
curve. The pitch really starts to take 
shape when the arm reaches a point 
behind the right ear. Most young pitch- 
ers do not make these adjustments soon 
enough. They come through with the 
arm in a normal position and the hand 
pointing down instead of in toward the 
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head. A pitcher should keep his elbow 
away from his body to get the full arm 
into his motion. 

Cocking the Wrist. The pitcher’s 
wrist must be cocked back of his head. 
Youngsters will break and snap their 
wrist, but they forget to cock it. The 
arm should be away from the body 
with the wrist just starting to cock it- 
self. Then the elbow starts forward first, 
and the wrist is turned inward. As the 
forearm comes up, the wrist starts to 
flatten itself out. Notice that for a 
southpaw such as Haddix, the wrist is 
rotating from right to left and is still 











cocked. It is the twist or spin given to 
the ball that makes it curve. The more 
the pitcher’s wrist is bent, the greater 
and slower the curve. 

Wrist Snap and Release. The elbow 
of the pitching arm should come up 
even with the pitcher’s body, and as the 
ball is released, the wrist is snapped 
outward and down. Then the ball 
comes over the whole index finger, 
propelled by the middle finger and 
thumb. Spin is put on the ball by the 
wrist action and second finger. The 
more spin a pitcher gets on the ball, 
the more break it will have. 
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As the arm and wrist just begin to 
pull the ball downward, the pitcher’s 
second finger becomes the last contact 
with the ball. His thumb kicks the ball 
over, and his index finger comes off the 
ball as his wrist turns very sharply from 
right to left (for a southpaw). His 
wrist is snapped outward, much as if 
the hand gave a quick twist similar to 
screwing in a light bulb. 

Sal Maglie, who threw an exception- 
ally good curve ball, had this to say on 
the curve> The curve ball is held more 
in the fingers, is thrown with a strong 
downward snap of the wrist, and re- 
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leased between the thumb and the fore- 
finger. Whitey Ford also stressed the 
importance of the wrist snap: The 
whole thing with the curve is that when 
you’re ready to release it — really snap 
your wrist — as hard as you can, and 
make that ball spin. A somewhat. dif- 
ferent theory was given by Warren 
Spahn, the all-time great southpaw of 
the Milwaukee Braves. Spahn declared : 
The biggest factor in the curve is pull- 
ing the ball down — you get your arm 
a little bit closer to your body, and you 
pull the curve ball down, rather than 


snapping it. 





The thumb leaves the ball last. Then 
the wrist snap and action of the mid- 
dle finger and thumb cause a forward 
rotation of the ball in contrast to the 
backward rotation of the fast ball. This 
forward spin causes the ball to curve. 

When does the hand release the ball? 
This is a most important question for it 
determines whether the curve will re- 
sult in a sharp break or one of the 
hanging variety. The answer is that the 
ball should be released in front of the 
forehead, which is why pitching coaches 
stress over and over again to their 
pitchers: Let go of it in front of you. 
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In the illustrations, it will be noticed 
that the ball is just being released from 
Haddix’s left hand. See how it has roll- 
ed over his index finger as though it 
were rolling off a table. 

Spahn said: The biggest factor with 
the curve is getting the ball down. The 
trunk of your body is out in front, and 
the higher you let the ball go naturally, 
the more chance you have of hanging 
it. We could add to Warren’s theory 
that the hitter has a better chance of 
losing it. Therefore, for a good curve 
ball, the pitcher should get his arm out 
in front of his trunk and release the 
ball in front of his body. This will help 


eliminate the hanging curve ball, a 
pitch which has done much to swell the 
ranks of home run hitters. 

Follow-Through. On the follow- 
through, the wrist is completely turned 
over after a very quick reverse snap. 
The ball is released over the first and 
second joints of the first finger. This 
release provides the rotation that makes 
the ball break. Before the ball leaves 
the pitcher’s hand, his index finger 
should be lower than his middle finger. 
It is exactly like a ball rolling off a 
table, which gives it more spin. More 
spin means a sharper curve. 

Stride. The stride is slightly shorter 
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in the case of the curve ball, making for 
a better follow-through and spin. To 
determine the correct stride for the 
curve, use the following procedure: 
Measure the pitcher’s natural pitching 
stride in delivering several fast balls, 
and gauge it correctly. Then, when he 
throws a curve, shorten his stride from 
six to ten inches. Adjust the stride as 
necessary. This will guarantee a con- 
tinuation of the pitching motion after 
the ball leaves the pitcher’s hand, and 
imparts the greatest spin to the curve. 
He will have more room for the follow- 
through. 

Speed. The curve ball should be 
thrown with a little less speed than the 
fast ball, but with the same motion. 
Never try to throw a curve too hard. 
Like other pitches, the curve should be 
thrown at different speeds. Warren 
Spahn emphasized the need for a pitch- 
er to vary his pitches, to throw the un- 
expected. He said: Hitting is timing, 
and by changing speeds on the hitter, 
you try to disrupt his timing which is 
the most important element in hitting. 
Maglie added: Keep the batter off 
balance with an assortment of curves, 
fast balls, and change-ups thrown at 
varying speeds and to widely separated 
spots around and inside the strike zone. 
It is very important to set the batter up. 

A good curve change-up is a most 
valuable asset to a pitcher’s repertoire, 
and Spahn is perhaps the greatest ex- 
ponent of the curve change. This pitch 
is held in the same manner as the regu- 
lar curve ball. In order to make the ball 
come up to the plate slower than his 
regular curve, the pitcher takes some- 
thing off his pitch. He lets up on the 
power with which he throws the ball, 
although his motion is the same as for 
his regular curve ball or any other 
pitch. However, he does not ease up on 
his delivery. Spahn continued: If you 
want to strike out a guy, you throw a 
fast curve — the quick one. But, if you 
want the hitter to pop it up or hit one 
on the ground, you pull the string on 
him. 

Control. All types of breaking pitches 
should normally be pitched low. A 
curve is more effective when it comes in 
below the batter’s belt. If a curve is 
high, the ball will not break well, but 
will just hang there, and the batter has 
the opportunity to take a full cut at it. 

A major league pitcher must have 
control not only of a fast ball, but also 
of a curve ball and a change-of-pace. 
In order to get better control, Howie 
Pollet, pitching coach of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, emphasized the following 
tips: Keep the head steady on the 
target, always pitch to a target, and 
continue to work and develop a rhy- 
thm or a groove in order to stay on 

(Continued on page 59) 
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and one back, one up and two back, 
and occasionally have three men back. 
The duties of these attack men vary 
when they are at the middle line. 
Sometimes they play up tight on the 
line and other times they are back a 
few yards, ready to move up at the 
proper time. Once the attack men see 
that a midfielder or defense man is 
coming with the ball on a fast break, 
they go to a position between the 20 
yard marker and the goal. They must 
be ready to receive a pass at any time 
DIAG. 2 DIAG. 3 during this movement, and their posi- 
tions will depend on which basic form- 
ation is being used at the time. 
We use the box, triangle, and I 


° formations with variations. 
as red t ions Diagram 2 shows the basic box for- 
mation once the attack men have 
moved into position. The ball, in this 
* case, is coming to the right side. Most 
L college lacrosse teams use this forma- 
in acrosse tion. Number 1 is out beside the 20 
yard marker and over the left side. 
Numbers 2 and 3 are on either side of 


By CLIFF STEVENSON the goal and out away from the plane 


call he goal mouth so they have a fair- 
Lacrosse Coach, Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island - : oad an oe tor “y . = These es 


(Continued on page 45) 
































N fluid games such as lacrosse, basket- 

ball, hockey, and soccer, where an ~ 
opportunity may develop suddenly, the 
fast break can be an effective weapon 
in the hands of an alert team. 

One of the colorful scenes in the 
exciting game of lacrosse arises when 
a midfielder, snatching up a loose ball, 
streaks down the field toward the goal. 
His attack men move swiftly into posi- 
tion, a quick pass follows, another, and 
a shot. Over the left shoulder of the 
goalie, the ball dents the net for a score. 

A fast break may develop from a 
face-off, a stolen or intercepted ball, 
a loose ball or after a goalie save. The 
fast break should set up an extra man 
situation, i.e. four-on-three, three-on- 
two or two-on-one. It must be kept 
in mind that most times even a four-on- 
three situation will end up as a two- 
on-one before the shot is taken. 

In this article we shall present the 
formation and options that are used off 
the break and will not concern our- 
selves with the way in which a break is 
started. The fast break is not a static 
maneuver, but is one which varies con- 
stantly. No two breaks begin or end 
exactly the same way. 

Diagram 1 shows a fast break start- 
ing deep in defensive territory. In this 
case the attack players are all up at 
the middle line. Our set-up for the at- 
tack men, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, is varied 
when the team is on defense. This, 
of course, will have an effect on the 
positioning once a break starts. We have 
three men up, but also use two up 
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Split Vision Drill 10. 
(3-on-2) 


Sip purpose of this drill is to develop split vision so 

that the quarterback can spot an open receiver 

quickly and unload the ball to him at once. It is a 

strong side passing situation. 

Instructions: 

. Station two offensive ends, a center, and a quarter- 
back on the offensive team. 

. Place three deep backs or linebackers on defense. 
Their job is to read the quarterback and play the 
ball. 

. As the quarterback retreats to pass, the defenders get 
depth to cover (Illustration 1). The quarterback is 
looking off in the opposite direction as he goes back 
to throw. 

. Although the footwork and details of setting up to 
pass were discussed in previous drills, they require 
constant attention (Illustration 2). 

5. Receivers are given a limited number of routes to 
use in getting open. The defense may gang up on one 
of them leaving the other wide-open so that the 
quarterback is forced to hit that particular end. De- 
fensive players are told that this drill is for the bene- 
fit of the quarterback and is used only for that pur- 
pose. 

. As shown in Illustrations 3 and 4, the quarterback 
is setting to pass and has selected the receiver who 
is farthest away from his defender. If he is contin- 
ually hitting the receiver who is almost covered, he 
is not deriving any benefit from the drill. 

. Illustration 5 shows the ball in flight to the open man 
in the dark jacket since the defense has ganged up 
on the other receiver. The defenders all should play 
the ball once it is in the air (Illustration 6) 

. The coaching points of this drill are: 1. Proper foot- 
work in going back to pass. 2. Position of the head 
and shoulders when going backward. 3 Looking in 
the off direction or directly ahead before throwing. 
Since the defenders will start to play his habits, the 
passer must not develop any telltale signs. 





11. Split Vision Drill 
(2-on-1) 


HE purpose of this drill is to provide practice for 
. the quarterback in looking off. It is similar to the 


other quarterback drills except that the offense has 
just one receiver. 
Instructions: 


1. 


Place a center, quarterback, and one offensive end 
on offense. The offensive end is limited in the move- 
ments he is allowed to make 


. Station two deep backs on pass defense to read the 


quarterback and play the ball. 


. The quarterback receives the snap from the center 


and retreats to pass. He is looking straight ahead 
into center field as he goes backward. If he looks 
downfield, the defenders cannot read his eyes (TIllus- 
trations 1 and 2). 


. As shown in Illustration 3, the quarterback has set to 


throw by planting his right foot, and the football is 
in a ready position to be released quickly. 


. The end on offense has executed a hook maneuver 


and positioned himself directly between the two pass 
defenders (Illustration 3). Since the quarterback 
has now indicated his intentions, the defenders can 
play his long arm action and go to the ball (Tllus- 
tration 4). 


. Inasmuch as the quarterback has kept the defenders 


at home before releasing the ball, they are unable 
to cover the necessary distance to break up or inter- 
cept the pass. Illustration 5 shows the ball in flight 
to the receiver and the quarterback about to follow- 
through with his arm, hand, and right leg. 


. As shown in Illustration 6. the ball is being accepted 


by the offensive end with his fingers well spread. It 
is aimed at the receiver’s numerals and thrown with 
force. The defenders are still trying to catch up with 
the flight of the ball and cover the receiver. 


. The essential coaching points of this drill are: 1. 


Always have the quarterback go back the same way. 
2. Instruct him to look straight ahead into center 
field so that he will not tip off his intentions. 3. If 
time permits, the quarterback may flag the ball 
once in the off direction and then throw. This would 
depend upon the type of pass he is going to use. 4. 
Insist that he handle the ball as quickly as possible 
and release it to the target with fast arm and hand 
action. 








Run as a feature each 
month — September 1960 —June 1961. 


Prepared by GEORGE H. ALLEN 
Assistant Coach, Chicago Bears Football Team 
and author of “Complete Book of Winning 
Football Drills.” 


Demonstrated by Chicago Bear quarterbacks, 
Zeke Bratkowski and Ed Brown 
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er reason to buy 
KE Bulk Pack! 





Sold only by Sporting Goods Dealers 


for February, 1961 


Bike #10 now color-coded 
for easy sorting—and 
3 ways better than before! 

















oman medium large 


1. New shrink-resistant pouch 
2. Sturdier, longer-wearing webbing 
3. ‘“‘Feathered”’ edges to reduce irritation 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN! 


Now Bike #10 supporters in the Bulk- 
Pack are a bigger bargain than ever before. 
They’re color-coded for faster, easier sort- 
ing and issuing. They’re newly improved 
not only to last longer, but to be more com- 
fortable for the wearer. And because they’re 
cheaper when you buy them by the dozen, 
they’re easier on your budget. A fact that a 
cost-conscious school board will like, too. 


THE K EN DAL LL, company 
BIKE SALES DIVISION 





Individual Game Performance Sheet 





POSITION 


Quarterback 


PLAYS 38 





GAME 


Albans 


SCORE 71 








PERF. © 1.87 








COMMENT 


COMMENT 


| SCORE 





of fake 





No continuance 











Good fake 
| Good fake 


32 reverse 





Quick pitch 
to right 





on end 





Missed block 


cose 








Use Your Football 
Films All Year 


By ANDREW GRIEVE 
Athletic Director, Sherburne, New York, Central School 


VERY fall football coaches have 

their cameras grinding away fol- 
lowing each play of their games. Then 
the following week they study these 
movies to see why their plays did not 
gain good yardage. As a rule, a coach 
will analyze the various deficiencies, 
point them out to his players during the 
team showing, and then put the reel 
away. The next fall he may pull it out 
of the file to review his opponent as a 
supplement to his scouting report. All 
in all, the film may have been used for 
about two weeks. 

Many high school coaches do not 
get enough use from their films. Dur- 
ing the winter months many of these 
films simply collect dust, but this is 
the time of year when ours are run and 
re-run. 

What are the things we look for? 
The specifics are numerous. First, each 
of the players is studied, including 
those who will not be returning the 
following season. In the case of the 
returning players, we want to learn 
their weaknesses so they can be over- 
come and determine their strengths so 
we may take advantage of them. A 
study of the graduating players will 
help us in pointing out their mistakes 
to the replacements. 

There are a variety of standard forms 
and in this specific area we use Chart 
1 which shows individual game per- 
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formance. The play is indicated in the 
first column, and in the second column 
the player is rated according to his per- 
formance. This rating is subjective, but 
after studying the films we can be fair- 
ly reliable. The score is based on the 
following scale: 
0—1missed assignment completely. 
l1—poor job on assignment. 
2—fair on assignment. 
3—completed assignment well. 
4—completed assignment well and 
took more than one man. 
x—could not observe results. 
dw—downfield, could not observe re- 
sults. 
Under comments, anything which 


Chart 2 — Season 


may be of value on the individual’s 
performance is noted. Such comments 
as lost contact, poor fake, poor carry, 
etc., will appear in this column. Good 
performances which will be pointed 
out to the player are also noted. When 
reviewing our films, we always attempt 
to use a positive approach. In other 
words, we are attempting to improve 
the individual’s performance by point 
ing out his errors, but good perform. 
ances are also indicated as a guide. 

After reviewing each individual 
then his average score, which indicates 
the overall performance, is compiled. 
The score is noted in the upper right- 
hand corner of the individual game 
sheet. This figure is determined by 
dividing the total score by the number 
of plays. As shown on Chart 1, our 
quarterback was in on 38 plays, totaled 
71 points, and had an overall average 
of 1.87, which was rather poor. 

Then the player’s overall perform- 
ance for each game is listed on the sea- 
son sheet (Chart 2). The last column 
shows the total number of plays for the 
season, the total score for the season, 
and then the total overall performance 
for the season. On this form any im- 
provement, or lack of the same, can be 
seen as the season progressed. 

In the final review of the individual 
game sheet our comments are studied 
to see if there are frequent repetitions. 
If a particular comment appears sev- 
eral times, it is copied onto a 3” x 5” 
card. Each player has his own card and 
is able to see what his weaknesses or 
strengths may be. The coaching staff 
retains these cards and works for play- 
er improvement where necessary. 

Our next task is to determine what 
defensive player or players stopped each 
play (Chart 3). The plays are listed in 
the first column, in the second the yard- 
age gained or lost, in the third the 
tackler or tacklers, and in the fourth 
column the particular defense. 

Chart 4 is a diagram of the oppos- 


(Concluded on page 40) 


Performance Sheet 





| GAMES 
ALBANS 





PLAYERS PLAYS SCORE PERF. 


SCORE PERF. 





Gordon a 38 71 1.87 


560 2.33 





Sampson 23 42 | 1.83 


600 3.00 








Rogers 37 | 1.54 











| 315 1.50 








Chart 3 —Tackler on Individual Plays Per Game 





YARDAGE 


TACKLER 





plus 5 


Middle linebacker 





minus 2 


Right end 





plus 10 


Left safety 














plus 5 





Left linebacker 
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om | |S THAT PASS SMOOTH ENOUGH? 


2 sea- 

lumn Movies tell you and show him 

ason, 

lance Movies show up his errors slow enough for you and him to see. 

Fad Show him when and where he lets up, if he does. How he slows 
his pace or interrupts his timing. Or, if he’s right on, movies help 

idual him keep his winning confidence. 

died Coaching and scouting with movies give you better than an 


‘ions. 
sev- even winning chance these days. Fair game in any sport—indoors 


2.3? as well as out—since Cine-Kodak Tri-X Reversal Film made 
and special lights unnecessary. And since the Kodak K-100 Turret 


SS or 
staff Camera made movie-taking practical for any school. 


play- The K-100’s three lenses let you cover action anywhere on the 
track, field, or court. Its long run at a single wind means you can 


what 
film an entire 440-yard race without stopping. 


each 
d in 
ard- 
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To complete your movie coaching: the Kodak Ana- Put your athletes in movies 
lyst Movie Projector, with remote reversal switch to and perfect their winning 
repeat crucial action ... variable speeds to slow up form, Write for Bulletin V3-21, 
flying feet on the screen. all about Kodak movie coach- 
ing equipment. Also available 
—information about quick 
processing of film in your area. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y.. 


for February, 1961 
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Basic Footwork for 
the First Baseman 


By WILLIAM J. McCABE 
Baseball Coach, Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 


s 


majority of the players who come 

to us from high school and claim 
to be first basemen have little or no 
knowledge of the basic footwork in- 
volved in playing_that position. Foot 
planters are quite common. Regardless 
of the side of the base on which the 
throw is taken, they consistently plant 
one foot (usually the right) on the 
base and then stretch for the throw. 
They fail to take advantage of the 
reach which they have by neglecting 
to make adjustments in foot position. 
_ For the past several years we have 
had excellent results with a simplified 
system of basic footwork which is eas- 
ily learned and is mechanically sound. 
In teaching the system, the fact is em- 
phasized that the primary responsibil- 
ity of the first baseman is to catch the 
ball. He should never hesitate to leave 
the base to handle a wide throw. No 
claim is made for having devised this 
particular system. Mr. Otto H. Vogel, 
varsity baseball coach at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has used it for many 
years and it was through him that we 
became familiar with it. Because of its 
simplicity, the system may easily be 
mastered by the high school and col- 
lege first baseman with a resultant in- 
crease in efficiency. 

The basic position which is assumed 
by the first baseman while awaiting a 
throw from another infielder is shown 
in Diagram 1. He breaks to this posi- 
tion when a ball is hit to one of the 
other infielders. His feet should be ap- 
proximately the width of the bag apart 
with his heels about six inches in front 
of the second base side of the bag. 

Diagram 2 shows the shift which is 
made when a throw is taken to the left 
of the bag. From the basic position 
with the feet parallel, the toe of the 
first baseman’s right foot should be 
carried to the corner of the bag behind 
his left heel. His left foot should stride 
forward in the direction of the throw. 
When the catch has been made, his 
right foot should be carried to the 


corner of the bag behind his left heel 
His left foot should stride forward in 
the direction of the throw. When the 
catch has been made, his right foot 
should be removed from the bag to 
prevent the possibility of being spiked 
Footwork on a throw to the right of 
the bag involves carrying the toe of the 
left foot to the corner of the bag be- 
hind the right heel, and then striding 
out in the direction of the throw with 
the right foot. 

Catching a throw which bounces be- 
fore reaching the bag offers two alter- 
natives, either playing the ball on the 





Bill McCabe graduated from Iowa and 
played professional baseball before embark- 
ing on his coaching career. He coached in 
Missouri and Iowa high schools as well as 
at Northern Illinois University before accept- 
ing his present dual position as 
coach and athletic director. McCabe has 
served as a scout for the Baltimore Orioles. 





short hop or on the long hop. When it 
is decided to play the throw on the 
short hop, the footwork shown in Dia- 
grams | and 2 should be used. In addi- 
tion, the first baseman should stretch 
as far forward as possible into the dia- 
mond to take the ball as it comes off 
the ground. Playing a ball on the long 
hop involves shifting across the base 
into foul territory. If the throw is made 
directly to the bag, either foot may be 
carried across the bag and placed on 
the edge of the bag which is nearest 
the foul line. The other foot should 
then be brought back and placed in a 
position as indicated in Diagram 3. 

When a throw is to be taken on the 
long hop to the first baseman’s left, 
the initial movement involves stepping 
back diagonally across the base with 
the right foot to the corner of the base 
which is on the foul line and is closest 
to home plate. Then the left foot 
should be carried back to a position as 
shown in Diagram 4. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Operation 
Pitching 
Machine 


By JAMES SMILGOFF 
Taft High School, Chicago, Illinois 


OW that pitching machines are be- 

ing widely used for batting in- 
struction, coaches should explore their 
possibilities in a wider range of instruc- 
tional activities. The utilitarian value 
of a pitching machine lies mainly in the 
areas of batting practice and instruc- 


tion. Therefore, it is our purpose, as a 
user of pitching machines, to show the 
expanded possibilities in their opera- 
tion. 

There are several different types of 
pitching machines. The construction of 
a pitching robot should be sturdy so 
that it will give long service. Some have 
a control cord and button attachment 
which permits the coach to stand along- 
side or behind the batting cage while 
he is controlling the pitches. This type 
of machine has the advantage of plac- 
ing the coach near the batting pupil. 
Most machines have large rubber tires 
and can be handled or pushed by two 
people. 

An electric outlet within a reason- 
able distance (about 200 to 300 feet 
from the baseball field) is a necessity in 
order to supply electric power to the 
mechanism. 

Each machine should be tested for 
serviceability indoors with special base- 
balls of the rubber variety as well as 
outdoors with regulation baseballs. It 
should be pointed out that our expe- 
rience with pitching machines is limited 
to outdoor use. 

The cost of a pitching machine may 
vary from a few hundred dollars to a 
few thousand dollars. Adequate storage 
facilities with reasonable wide ingress 
and egress should be available not far 
from the baseball field. 
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Most pitching machines are easy to 
operate. Generally, the safety factors 
are dependent upon the operator’s or- 
ganizational scheme. Batting helmets, 
while not a vital necessity, should be 
worn as a precautionary safety measure. 
These machines can be geared for ac- 
curacy and speed. As baseballs are used, 
their surfaces become roughed up, and 
accuracy upon propulsion release is re- 
duced. This is due to the difference in 
friction between the ball and the pro- 
pulsion device at the impact point of 
release. A rough ball will be propelled 
differently from a smooth ball. How- 
ever, the variation is usually so slight 
that approximately four out of five 
pitches will reach the anticipated target 
area in the strike zone. 

The speed of the pitch can be 
geared from slow Little League to the 
major league speed of approximately 
100 miles per hour. In our opinion 
and experience, the greater the speed 
of the pitch, the greater the accuracy. 

Some machines release the ball by 
means of a mechanical arm; others 
do so by means of compressed air. In 
either case, alertness and anticipation 
of the propelled ball are necessary. 

The trajectory of the pitch follows 
a direction similar to a rainbow. Then 
the trajectory arc decreases or flattens 
out as the speed of the propelled ball 
increases. This, of course, means that 
the mechanically released fast ball has 
a slightly downward breaking arc. 

Batting practice should be produc- 
tive. It should reveal batting weakness- 
es which need attention and correction. 
Batters can pay more attention to cor- 
rective measures while batting against 


the pitching mechanism because they 
know the ball will be in the strike zone 
more frequently than when they are 
batting against human pitching. The 
decreased fear of physical safety while 
batting against a robot encourages ex- 
perimentation. Batters feel more in- 
clined to try certain movements or ac- 
tions under more suitable learning con- 
ditions thus attaining a higher degree 
of success and confidence. 

Many major league and college 
teams use pitching machines during the 
early days of spring training, before 
the pitchers’ arms are ready for batting 
practice duty. This procedure saves 
the pain and inconvenience of sore arms 
and reduces the number of arm injuries. 
At the Little League and high school 
levels of baseball good batting practice 
control pitchers are hard to find. The 
few pitchers who do have control are 
usually needed for game duty. Thus the 
batting practice control pitcher is a 
rarity. Pitching control, which is the 
result of pitching experience and ma- 
turity, cannot be legislated. A coach 
cannot postpone batting practice until 
these attributes are achieved. 

Since most pitches are strikes, bat- 
ting practice can be speeded up by 
means of a pitching mechanism. This 
type of situation also keeps the fielders 
more actively engaged in their fielding 
pursuits. 

Batting against spot pitching pro- 
vides one of the most valuable drill ex- 
ercises in utilizing the pitching robot. 
Due to the accuracy of the pitch it is 
possible to gain an appreciable amount 
of improvement over strike zone weak- 
nesses. 

On inside pitches such items as a 
level swing, meeting the ball well out in 
front of the plate, and length of stride 
can be emphasized. 

On outside pitches batting actions 
such as swinging the bat away from the 
body, good hip action, and follow- 
through can be easily analyzed and 
given special emphasis. 

On high pitches carrying the elbows 
fairly high, using the right hand and 
wrist to a greater degree, and leveling 
off the front forearm are basic funda- 
mentals toward which maximum con- 
centration and attention can be direct- 
ed. 

Lowering the bat quickly, watching 
it longer, and skilled bat control offer 
a challenge on the low pitch which can 
best be met when the batter’s undivided 
attention can be focused on one partic- 
ular problem at a time. 

Since the accuracy and speed of a 
pitch can be assured and controlled, 
coaches are free to concentrate on the 
batter’s batting actions thereby elimi- 
nating attention to the quality of each 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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New cup AUTOMATIC BASEBALL 
OLYMPIC PITCHING MACHINE 


Especially Designed for 


HIGH SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES, PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL 


Newly designed spring and frame 
provides greater pitching speed, 
machine stability, and durability. 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES 


® Motion of the pitching arm is similar 
to the delivery of professional pitcher, 
assuring accuracy in the strike zone. 


® Speed is adjustable for any age group, 
can be regulated to pitch slow lob 
ball or sizzling fast ball. 


®@ Height can be regulated before, dur- 
ing or after operation. 


@ Pitches either baseballs, tennis balls 
or softballs with minor adjustments. 


@ it’s PORTABLE, can be pushed as 
easily as a golf cart on two rubber 
tire wheels. 


® Simplicity of construction puts main- 
tenance at an absolut ini 





@ Pitches 7 balls per minute, automatic 
feeder holds 30 balls. 


@ Also excellent as an automatic tennis 
trainer. 


OVER - 


2,500 MACHINES 


IN USE 


PITCHES FROM 
REGULATION 
DISTANCE 


MAY BE OPERATED 
WITH REMOTE CONTROL 
FROM BATTING AREA 


$325" 


F.0.B. OUR FACTORIES 
KANSAS CITY OR NEW YORK 
WEIGHT 175 Ibs. CRATED 
Remote Control $10.00 Add‘l. 


OLYMPIC MODEL 


Equipped with gas motor 











The DUDLEY “CHAMP” 


$200" 


F.O.B. OUR FACTORIES 
WEIGHT 100 LBS. CRATED 


BOTH MACHINES AVAILABLE 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





ONE OF THE COMPLETE 
LINE OF DUDLEY 
BASEBALLS AND 

SOFTBALLS 
AOR $12.00 PER DOZ. 
RECOMMENDED 
for use with the 
DUDLEY AUTOMATIC 
BASEBALL PITCHING MACHINE 








DUDLEY SPORTS CO. 633 SECOND AVE. N. 
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Coaching Ninth 
Grade Football 


By BOB BROWN 
Assistant Football Coach, Niles Township High School, Skokie, Illinois 


UMEROUS articles and _ books 
have been written about the va- 
rious levels of football. However, we 
have found a very limited amount of 
literature devoted to a boy’s first year 
in football in the ninth or tenth grade. 
Our belief is that there are three dis- 
tinct levels of refinement in football — 
professional, college, and high school. 
When a coach on one level attempts to 
pattern the football he teaches after 
that on a different level, certain diffi- 
culties arise which are practically im- 
possible to overcome. 
The professional teams with their 
specialists, complete physical maturity, 
extensive years of experience, and a 
produce or get fired atmosphere have 
developed to near perfection what we 
call a loose ball type of play. This term 
refers to their complete reliance on the 
kicking and passing game. No doubt, 
it is the most efficient method of ad- 
vancing the ball; however, college and 
high school teams are not in a position 
to make complete use of this style. 
College level football is based on re- 
cruiting boys 16, 17 or 18 years old to 
play three or four years later. The re- 
cruiters must be able to determine what 
is going to happen to each boy in the 
intervening years. Generally, many un- 
predictable things happen during this 
time, and the result is a team that does 
not meet the coach’s expectations. Con- 
sidering these conditions, college teams 
are not composed entirely of specialists, 
are not completely physically mature, 
have not had as many years of experi- 
ence as the professionals, do not op- 
erate in a produce or get fired atmos- 
phere, and even have such problems as 
finances and academics to take the edge 
off concentration on football. As a re- 
sult, college football has resolved itself 
into a recruiting eontest to get a suffi- 
cient number of big, quick boys to op- 
erate a four-yard type, ball control 
offense. 
This description of professional and 
college football is necessarily oversim- 
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plified, and is mentioned only to give 
high school football proper perspective. 
Obviously, it is unreasonable for a high 
school coach to use the type of foot- 
ball which is employed at the profes- 
sional or college level. He cannot select 
his personnel and even with a minimum 
of selection these boys in many cases 
are in the most awkward stage of de- 
velopment. They have had little or no 
experience; and if they are not exerting 
100 per cent effort, the common feeling 
is they must have a poor coach. 

Sound high school football must be 
based on individual actions and skills 
which can be taught and cannot be 
based on having boys with natural abil- 
ities such as size and speed. The team 
maneuvers must be simple enough so 
that a high school boy of average intel- 
lectual ability can understand them 
completely. Necessary loose ball plays 
must be refined to as high a degree of 
perfection as possible, but the basis of 
this level must include team actions 
which allow little opportunity for me- 
chanical errors. 

With these admittedly personal ideas 
of football as a background, we came 
to the conclusion that freshman foot- 
ball should not be a poor imitation of 
the game as played on the higher levels. 
It is a very different situation with its 
own unique problems. Let us describe 
our idea of the job of a high school 
freshman football coach. 

First, he should familiarize himself 
with the head coach’s offense and de- 
fense. Each type of individual offensive 
and defensive maneuver should be de- 
termined and classified. Then the ma- 
neuvers used the most and those which 





Bob Brown graduated from Michigan 
State in 1947 and then served as head 
coach at Jonesville and New Baltimore, 
Michigan, High Schools before moving to 
Handy School in Bay City as varsity 
line coach, Four years ago he assumed his 
present position. 





are necessary should be studied to de- 
termine their components. Drills must 
be developed to teach these components 
one at a time. This is the most impor- 
tant part of teaching football on the 
freshman level. At this point patience 
is the freshman coach’s most important 
virtue 

When one component has been intro 
duced and practiced, not necessarily 
perfected, but firmly implanted in the 
boys’ minds, a second single componen: 
can be introduced and covered in the 
same manner. After this second part 
oi the total maneuver has been cov- 
ered as thoroughly as the first, they 
can be combined. This procedure 
should be repeated for each separate 
part until the result is complete un- 
derstanding of the entire manuever 

It is important for the coach to con- 
sider in what order he is going to teach 
the parts. This sequence can be deter- 
mined from his original study and 
breakdown of the situation. The drills 
on the parts of the total maneuver 
should take practically all of the prac- 
tice time the first three days. During 
the first three weeks of the season a 
generous amount of time should be 
devoted to these drills. We allow time 
in the last week of the season for this 
type of drill. 

A description of an early practice 
will best illustrate the procedure we 
use. In our situation there are four 
freshman coaches so our squad is di- 
vided into four random groups. A 
group works with one coach for ap- 
proximately twenty minutes. Then the 
backfield coach starts to look through 
the groups seeking those boys who han- 
dle the ball most proficiently for the 
center or quarterback position. Every 
boy on the squad receives the same 
instruction in his particular group. 

The other three coaches start work 
immediately on their particular part of 
a shoulder block. One will work on the 
stance by demonstrating the traction 
when the shoe is on the side of the sole 
with possibly one cleat in the ground, 
and will also show the traction which 
results when all five cleats are in the 
turf. He should point out that this is the 
reason the heels of a football player 
must be out at all times during a game. 
While the boys are standing, the coach 
instructs half of the group to close their 
eyes and exaggerate this foot position 
by moving their heels outward, while 
the other half describes the foot posi- 
tion to the boys who have their eyes 
closed. 

After covering this phase of the 
shoulder block in detail, the boys know 
what the coach means when he says 
heels out and, more important, they 
realize the value of assuming the cor- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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MacGregor’s exclusive 
new shoulder pads with 


oe LATERAL 
STABILITY 


make all other shoulder pads out-of-date! 


Here is the first shoulder pad specifically designed for 
modern football. MacGregor has developed entirely new 
molds to give shoulder pads contour-fit—and to give foot- 
ball a new concept in protection. 

MacGregor has completely redesigned shoulder pads, 
providing more protection to the collar-bones and breast- 
bone. This new design creates *Lateral Stability, allows 
greater mobility, and provides increased protection and 
agility, more realistically fitting today’s blocking and tack- 
ling practices. And it positively qualifies as the best pro- 
tection available to the modern game of football. 

A simple, fool-proof arrangement of straps keeps these 
new pads in position for play at all times, This places sup- 
port well beneath the arms and near the middle of the back, 
perfectly balancing the pads, keeping arms and shoulders 
free, and virtually “cocking the gun” . . . when arms are 
brought forward in blocking position, the pads are there 
to do their job. Tortional stabilization is the secret . . . the 
straps cross in the back, giving diagonal support; pull on 
the lower left side at the rear is transmitted to the upper 
right, and so forth. *Lateral Stability keeps them where 
they belong. And the radically new design provides a wider 
blocking platform, more blocking surface—no recoil— 
improving blocking and tackling efficiency. 

Not only in design, but in materials are these pads the 
best protection in the game. Improved materials for better 
protection are placed over vulnerable points. Stronger 
coating — MacGregor’s Dura-Cote—makes MacGregor’s 
exclusive Absorbloteven more durable, This great com- 
bination of perfect design and the finest materials makes 
MacGregor’s new shoulder pads with *Lateral Stability by 
far the best protection the game has ever known. : 

MacGregor’s newly designed shoulder pads with * Lateral 
Stability are on display at your MacGregor dealer’s show- 


room. Stop in, or call, today. Give your team the best 
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Teach Them 
To Slide 


By FRED SHULTS 
Assistant Baseball Coach, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


ERHAPS one of the most neglected 

phases in teaching baseball at the 
high school and college levels is the skill 
of sliding. Many coaches fail to give 
adequate time and attention to this 
skill and those who do concern them- 
selves with sliding may not think in 
terms of what slides to teach, in what 
order, and exactly how to teach each 
slide. As a result, sliding and the larger 
skill of base-running are becoming lost 
arts. 
We teach three slides to the high 
school and college ball player in the fol- 
lowing order: the hook slide left, the 
bent leg slide, and the hook slide right. 
For all practical purposes the hook slide 
to either side and the bent leg slide will 
meet all a player’s sliding needs. The 
hook slide to either side will make it 
possible to elude a tag from either side 
and the bent leg slide will enable the 
base-runner to drive hard for the bag, 
stop his momentum, and bounce back 
to his feet ready to continue on to the 
next base. 

The hook slide to the left side is 
taught first, followed by the bent leg 
slide, because these two are basically 
the same slide. In both these slides, 
the body position is similar in that the 
left foot is the take-off foot and the 
right foot is the tagging foot. 

After teaching the hook slide left 
and the bent leg slide, we teach the 
hook slide right. Some boys find this 
slide difficult after learning the hook 
slide left and the bent leg slide. The 
difficulty comes as a result of having to 
learn to change the take-off foot from 
the left foot to the right and in learn- 
ing to tag the bag with the left foot in- 
stead of the right foot as used in the 
hook slide left and the bent leg slide. 

Teaching the hook slide right could 
be made easier if it were taught before 
the hook slide left and the bent leg 
slide, but the same difficulty arises if 
the hook slides are taught in reverse 
order. Once a boy learns to take off on 
one foot and slide to the same side as 
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his take-off foot, the hook slide to the 
opposite side becomes more difficult 
to learn. Some players never make the 
adjustment. By teaching the hook slide 
to the left side first, a boy who cannot 
make the transition to reversing the 
take-off foot and the tagging foot can 
still learn the bent leg slide as no take- 
off and tagging foot change is neces- 
sary. In order to be sure a boy will be 
able to execute the bent leg slide, we 
believe it is essential to delay teaching 
the hook slide right until after the hook 
slide left and bent leg slides have been 
learned thoroughly. 

We expect all of our players to exe- 
cute the hook slide left and the bent leg 
slide, most to execute the hook slide 
right, and a few skilled players to 
learn one or more trick slides such as 
the wide hook slide with a hand touch. 

Having decided what slides to teach 
and in what order to teach them, it is 
wise to have a list of techniques or 
sliding rules to use as a guide when 
practicing the various slides. We keep 
in mind and stress the following teach- 
ing points during sliding drills. 

1. The take-off foot is always the 
one opposite the foot which reaches 
for and contacts the bag. If a boy erron- 
eously takes off with the same foot 
with which he contacts the bag, he will 
find it will cause him to jump rather 
than slide at the bag. He will contact 
the ground with a bump and be likely 
to receive a sliding burn on his hip. 
Furthermore, taking off with the same 
foot with which he contacts the bag is 
a slower slide since the tagging foot 
makes a delayed tag of the bag. The 
lead foot or non-take-off foot in this 
case slides wide of and past the bag as 
the take-off foot is being brought for- 
ward for the tag. We believe time is lost 
when the lead foot slides wide of the 
bag and the take-off foot is brought up 
for the tag. Then, as a speed factor, 
as well as a safety factor, we insist that 
the leg which is extended first, reach 
and tag the bag. When sliding, we like 


to have the players concentrate on 
reaching for the bag with one leg and 
foot while collapsing the other leg at 
the knee. In order to reach for the bag 
with one leg and collapse the opposite 
leg at the knee, a player will take off 
on the right foot when sliding right and 
take off on the left foot when he is slid- 
ing left. 

2. The foot touching the bag in a 
hook slide should be crooked and at a 
right angle to the ankle rather than 
extended. Thus the infielder is given 
a little more surface to tag, but this 
concession is far overshadowed by the 
fact that it is difficult to over-slide the 
bag with the toe up or the foot crook- 
ed. Furthermore, the base-runner can 
slide harder at the bag and will actual- 
ly reach the bag a split second earlier. 
With his foot in this position and a 
forceful slide, it is not uncommon for 
the base-runner to pivot half or three- 
quarters of the way around the bag. 
Without the foot crook, the slider 
would not pivot around the bag, but 
would slide right on past it in a so- 
called 93-foot slide. 

3. In the hook slide to either side, 
the slider should quickly ease his head 
and shoulders back toward the ground 
as he slides toward the bag. When he is 
in correct position, the back of his shirt 
will pick up dirt and the line of vision 
to the bag, and his tagging foot will be 
to the outside of his knee. If the slider’s 
back is not in the dirt or if he is sliding 
in a sitting position, he will possibly 
receive a sliding burn and his body will 
tend to roll over as soon as he makes 
contact with the bag. 

4. The hands should be thrown up 
and above the head at the start of the 
slide. They are not needed in the slide 
and may be injured if an attempt is 
made to soften the fall by placing them 
on the ground. Many coaches recom- 
mend clenching dirt in the hands to 
insure that the player’s hands will not 
be used to soften the fall. 

5. The soles of the feet should always 
be turned to the side or up once the 
slide is started. Whenever the soles are 
pointed down, there is danger of injury 
as a result of catching the cleats in the 
dirt or on the bag. 

6. Once started, a slide should be 
carried through to completion. Most 
injuries occur when a boy changes his 
mind in the middle of a slide. He 
should not try to go in standing up 
once he has started a slide nor should 
he switch from one slide to another. 

With these basic sliding rules in mind 
we are ready to put a team through 
some sliding drills. The first step is to 
have the boys collapse their left leg 
and fall to the left side in preparation 

(Continued on page 38) 
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WHAT THE BODY BUILDER 
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@ When there is a failure to respond to a training program as expected, the cause is 
often a lack of complete protein and the elements contained in Hoffman’s ENERGOL, 
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ucts, the blood corpuscles which carry the nutriment and oxygen to the cells. If the body 
cannot transport these larger quantities to each of the cells, proper combustion does 
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Hoffman’s ENERGOL, Germ Oil Concentrate a regular part of your diet your chances 
of gaining your physical desires and living a long, healthy, happy, successful life are 
greatly improved. Constant research proves that Germ Oil Concentrate (the combina- 
tion is superior to any one germ oil as each of these rich sources is somewhat different 
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human usefulness. 
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EIGHT training and weight lift- 

ing, in some form, probably one 
of the oldest of physical activities, has 
quite recently been recognized as a val- 
uable producer of strength and power 
development by an increasing number 
of physical educators, coaches, and 
those engaged in physical rehabilitation. 
Due to its misdirected use and limited 
emphasis by certain groups of indi- 
viduals, weight training was actually 
shunned and largely discouraged by 
most of these professional people. This 
negative reaction left the encourage- 
ment of the activity and its instruction 
to various non-professional groups. 
Such groups usually based their instruc- 
tional program on the results of their 
own experience with weight training, 
and marketed their instructions along 
with weight training equipment. These 
programs are empirical rather than 
scientific in their origin or practice. 

Most of these training programs dem- 
onstrate great similarity. They present 
drawings or pictures of individuals in 
some static phase of each exercise des- 
cribed in the course. They also contain 
a generalized description of the exer- 
cises recommended. Most of these cours- 
es also include a general statement of 
the proponent’s philosophy concerning 
weight training and physical condition- 
ing. 

The malpractices that have resulted 
in the past with weight training can be 
traced to two basic problems. Certain 
instructions are misread, misunderstood 
or misdirected. Without constant per- 
sonal supervision of an individual who 
is well acquainted with the intent of the 
person who developed the training pro- 
gram, greater and greater deviations 
from the basic plan can and do occur. 

The second problem centers around 
the fact that a great deal concerning a 
well-rounded weight training program 
is either omitted or is covered in such 
a shallow manner as to lead one to be- 
lieve the author takes considerable for 
granted with relation to the basic know- 
ledge or understanding of the indivi- 
duals being instructed. Although a gen- 
eral description of each exercise is us- 
ually given, explanation as to the prop- 
er, step-by-step procedure for these 
exercises is not presented. Little or 
nothing is said about the spacing of the 
hands and arms when performing exer- 
cises, or the distance at which the feet 
should be placed. Little or nothing is 
mentioned about the relative orienta- 
tion of the various parts of the body 
throughout the exercises, the progres- 
sive relationship of upper arm, elbow, 
forearm, and head position during the 
press, as an example, as well as the 
dynamic relationship of the overall 
body posture to the proper perform- 
ance of the exercise. 
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In their search for a better under- 
standing of the meaning to be found 
in weight training, persons using the 
program will often turn to individuals 
who have either been utilizing the pro- 
gram for some time, and appear to be 
making sufficient progress to indicate 
understanding, or to some other indivi- 
duals who set themselves up as authori- 
ties on weight training and dispense 
their advice with abandon. One need 
only observe a group of boys in a weight 
room attempting to weight train to see 


sible repetitions of the exercise without 
stopping and without breathing. The 
other practice involves a forced deep 
inspiration prior to the lift with a 
forced deep expiration following. 

Some authorities state that the in- 
dividual should inhale during contrac- 
tion and exhale during extension. Many 
lifters attempt to follow this advice in 
their exercise program. 

Further observation of individuals 
practicing breathing habits as described 
will reveal that during the progress of 


Breathing for 
Safety in 
Weight Training 


By JOHN E. NULTON 
Physical Education Department, Colton, California, Union High School 


the results of such instruction and guid- 
ance. There are asmany different train- 
ing techniques and practices as there 
are boys who are working out, and they 
can all quote some authority as the 
source of their specific routine. 

Weight training instruction, both 
oral and written, has given little at- 
tention to the kinesiology or exercise 
physiology involved in the various exer- 
cises used. This situation brought about 
the development of some very poor 
exercise habits that result in an un- 
necessary expenditure of energy, mis- 
direct or radiate the effects of the exer- 
cises used, and develop repeatedly high 
levels of unnecessary strain upon the 
body. 

In this article, we would like to di- 
rect attention toward the reduction of 
strain in weight training, through the 
development of breathing habits that 
are the outcome of a consideration of 
basic scientific information concerning 
the nature of the problem. 

If the average individual is observed 
while he is participating in a weight 
training workout, and if this indivi- 
dual practices any regularity in his 
breathing habits during the exercises, 
one of the following patterns will usual- 
ly be observed. Prior to the perform- 
ance of his exercise, he will take several 
forced inspirations and expirations. He 
will then attempt to perform all pos- 


the lift, if it is slow in developing, the 
following conditions manifest them- 
selves: reddened face and distended 
veins in the neck, face, head, and 
shoulders. Hardly a person who has 
ever weight trained using such a 
breathing pattern has failed to expe- 
rience at sometime, dizziness, faintness, 
nausea, light-headedness, and perhaps 
even short periods of black-out. 

The after-effects of strain conditions 
such as these usually are observed in 
a blanched appearance of the face, with 
considerable respiratory discomfort 
present. The person experiencing these 
reactions can report a sense of breath- 
ing distress, and a feeling that his heart 
is beating rapidly and violently, with 
considerable pounding against the 
chest. 

Observation of these reactions in in- 
dividuals undergoing programs of 
weight training have led many medical 
authorities and physical educators to 
decry this form of activity as producing 
conditions of great potential hazard to 
those who may be prone to develop 
heart trouble or hernia. 

It is true that weight training is an 
activity of strain. However, this strain 
is closely related to the emphasis he- 
ing directed in the exercise program, 
and to the training methods being em- 
ployed. 

Weight training using rather light 
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weight is a builder of endurance and 
actually assists in improving the rela- 
tionship between respiration and circu- 
lation. In such a program, breathing 
can be carried out during the exercise, 
with inspiration during contraction and 
expiration during extension. As weight 
is added in the exercise program, great- 
er strain is produced in the activity. 
The greater the weight used, the great- 
er is the strain inherent in the move- 
ment. 

Exercises of great strain are builders 
of strength and power rather than en- 
durance, and it is in this type of a pro- 
gram that the greatest danger from the 
effects of strain occur and the most 
attention to proper breathing habits 
must be directed. 

We would like to point out that in 
weight training for strength and power, 
breathing must either precede or follow 
the exercise. It cannot occur during the 
exercise. We would like to advance the 
principle of regulated, normal breath- 
ing during periods of rest between repe- 
titions as a pasitive means of reducing 
the conditions mentioned previously. 

Body needs, based on normal metab- 
olism and specific fuel requirements de- 
manded by various types of physical 
activity, dictate and regulate the 
amount of oxygen taken into the blood- 


stream, in the lungs, at any particular 
time. Forced inspirations and expira- 
tions will not increase this intake pro- 
cess. Also, a rather definite and deli- 
cate balance of carbon dioxide content 
must be maintained within the reserve 
air supply in the lungs in order to gen- 
erate the proper exchange of oxygen 
and carbon dioxide. Forced breathing 
practices disturb this balance and ac- 
tually imhibit the exchange process, 
and for a period of time results in limit- 
ing the oxygen intake into the blood. 
This disturbance manifests itself upon 
the individual by causing light-headed- 
ness and dizziness. 

The individual’s physiological mech- 
anisms regulate the rapidity and depth 
of respiration needed to meet body 
needs. A consideration of these facts 
would indicate that breathing at all 
times should be normal and not forced. 
The body should always be allowed to 
regulate the depth and cadence of the 
respiratory cycle. 

During activity involving great phy- 
sical strain, the glottis automatically 
closes, preventing the expulsion of air 
from the lungs and the entrance of any 
air from outside. This condition contin- 
ues until the straining ceases. Because 
of this automatic process, it is impos- 
sible to carry out inspirations or ex- 


pirations during heavy weight training 
exercises. Upon considering this fact, 
we can see that any system which re- 
quires the individual to attempt to 
breathe in during contraction and 
breathe out during extension is de- 
manding the impossible and causing 
the participant to actually increase his 
straining effort when he is trying to 
accomplish the feat. 

When a person inhales, the dia- 
phragm is lowered, thus increasing the 
intra-abdominal pressure within this 
body cavity. Upon inhalation, the lungs 
increase in size, and occupy a greater 
portion of the thoracic cavity, thereby 
increasing the intra-thoracic pressure, 
and reducing the available space to the 
other organs contained there. The deep- 
er the inspiration, the larger the area 
occupied by the ballooning lungs be- 
comes, and the smaller the available 
space allowed for the functioning of 
the heart, etc. Also, the greater the in- 
spiration, the greater is the intra-thor- 
acic pressure. At the same time, the 
deeper the inspiration, the deeper the 
contraction of the diaphragm muscles, 
the lower the diaphragm moves into 
the abdominal area, and the pressure 
developed within the intra-abdominal 
cavity is greater. This lowering of the 
diaphragm reduces the amount of 
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space available to the viscera and other 
organs found within this cavity, and 
forces them down into the pelvic area. 

If a person who has made a deep in- 
spiration proceeds to follow it by intro- 
ducing a severe strain condition such 
as that which accompanies a heavy re- 
sistance type exercise, the problem des- 
cribed is compounded. 

Added to the increased pressures de- 
veloped in the deep inspiration are now 
those produced by static or dynamic 
contractions of all the muscle groups 
surrounding the thoracic and abdomin- 
al cavities. Such contractions, either in- 
volved in exercise movements, or pos- 
tural adjustments, result in the forma- 
tion of a rigid wall against which the 
pressures within the thoracic and ab- 
dominal cavities cannot spend them- 
selves. At the same time, the contrac- 
tions of all the muscles involved tend to 
sjueeze the blood from these muscles, 
forcing it back into the venous bed. 

These pressures minimize the heart’s 
ability to do its job, reducing its stroke 
and minute volume, and causing its con- 
tractions to be shallow and weak. They 
also prevent the return of oxygenated 
blood through the pulmonary system to 
the heart. In addition to these reac- 
tions, the tremendous pressures’ de- 





John Nulton graduated from Los An- 
geles State College in 1950 and coached at 
South Tahoe and Hemet, California, High 
Schools before assuming his present posi- 
tion in 1956. In addition to heading up the 
physical education department, he assists in 
fooball and baseball. 





veloped prevent the return to the heart 
of the blood trapped within the venous 
system, forcing it to back up and pool. 
It is this situation which can be ob- 
served in a person undergoing such 
strain, in the reddened face, distended 
veins in the neck, face, head, and 
shoulders. The effect upon the brain is 
the same as that which would result 
from applying pressure to both jugu- 
lar veins. Nerve fibers, unlike those 
found in muscles and other tissues, are 
unable to function without a continu- 
ous and uninterrupted flow of oxygen to 
the cells. When this oxygen supply is 
cut off, nerve structures cease to func- 
tion immediately. Manifestations of this 
condition are found in sudden inability 
to contract muscles, or sustain contrac- 
tion and in rapid development of fa- 
tigue symptoms. When the brain is de- 
prived of oxygen, light-headedness, diz- 
ziness, and black-out result in rather 
rapid succession. As the pressure is in- 
creased in the two body cavities, the 
distress associated with the conditions 
described is increased. As long as the 
strain continues, the established level 
(Continued on page 53) 
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@ Power source is away from machine, 
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shock on damp playing fields. 
Power is either gasoline driven or electric 
driven compressor, making the machine 
completely portable. 
Trouble-free operation is such that not 
one repair part was ordered for over a 
dozen machines used in major league 
training practices during one year’s use. 
Simple to operate and safe for batter and 
operator. No swinging arms to harm by- 
standers. Light weight indicating arm al- 
lows the batter to time the al- 
ways visible ball. 
No danger of pitches occurring when all 
heads are not up. 
Practice can be had with minimum of two 
or three balls with pitches occurring 
every seven seconds. 
Throws fly balis as well as pitch balls. 
Major leagues use 
straight up fly balls 
for catcher foul tip 
practice. 
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pitch. By this means all of the coach’s 
mental faculties can be centered on an 
appraisal of the*batter’s mechanical 
prowess. Furthermere, each batter’s ac- 
tions can be interpreted in terms of con- 
stant factors, speed, and spot of the 
pitch. Under these circumstances each 
batter has a better chance of obtain- 
ing maximum results since he starts his 
batting activity with two vital assur- 
ances. Thus he can concentrate more 
fully on the job at hand without fear 
of being hit by a wildly pitched ball. At 
this point it is well for the coach to re- 
appraise his purpose in this batting in- 
structional scheme which is to teach a 
fundamental phase or fact in batting. 
Competition between the batter and 
the pitcher can come later. 

Bunting instruction and practice can 
be conducted in a minimum of time. 
The direction of the bunt is apt to be 
more successful, thus building a fun- 
damental basis for confidence and skill. 
Since bunting involves less complex 
skills, more time can be devoted to the 
placement of the bunt, the bunt for 
the base hit, and the push or drag 
bunt. The basic’factor in these drills 
revolves around time which is direct- 
ly proportional t@the pitching control 
of the mechanicaf-robot. 


The mechanical pitcher has multi- 
purpose functions. It can be used to 
serve much more than batting and 
bunting patterns. It can also be used 
for outfield practice and drills. By 
turning the propulsion side of the ma- 
chine toward the outfielders and gear- 
ing it upward afid toward maximum 
speed, a ball can be propelled like an 


outfield fly to a limit of approximate- 
ly 300 feet. Line drive fielding drills 
and ground ball fielding practice can 
be performed in one-half the time it 
takes to bat balls to outfielders. 

A word of caution may be in order. 
We are not prescribing the robot as 
panacea, but as a supplemental teach- 
ing device. 

Ground balls can be discharged to 
infielders if it is deemed advisable by 
the coach. In working on fielding 
ground balls to one side of an in- 
fielder, occasionally it may be wise to 
use the mechanical device for direction, 
and as a timing adjunct to benefit in- 
fielders’ movements. Pre-game infield 
practice cannot be performed with the 
mechanical robot because of the ma- 
chine’s stationary nature. 

Hitting low fly balls behind infielders 
is a most difficult feat. In this respect 
the machine is apt to be more accurate 
than the human. High infield flies are 
usually outside the gearing range of 
most machines. 

When there is a shortage of pitchers 
or time, a game may be played with the 
robot as the pitcher. A human pitche: 
may be stationed alongside the robot 
to act as a ball feeder and fielding 
pitcher. Outside of the base stealing rule 
which must be eliminated or revised, all 
rules remain as written in the rule 
book. Since the mechanical pitcher does 
not take a stretch or wind-up similar 
to the human, the coach is obliged to 
use his ingenuity to combat the base 
stealing and lead-off problem. At the 
Little League level where no lead-off 
is allowed this problem does not exist. 

Batters are apt to enjoy greater bat- 
ting success in these games, than when 
they are facing a human pitcher. Games 
should serve the function of batting 
drills and batting experience rather 
than a competitive challenge between 
the pitcher and batter. 
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Fast becoming a top 
favorite for year ‘round 
use on indoor and out- 
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weight, yet durable with 
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Teach Them to Slide 


(Continued from page 30) 


for the hook slide to the left side. A cor- 
rect and complete fall occurs in three 
stages after the knee is collapsed: (1) 
the body contacts the ground on the 
outside of the lower leg, (2) contact oc- 
curs on the upper leg and hip, and (3 

contact is made on the back. Man 
players omit the first and last points o 
contact. To teach the correct body fall 
and other sliding techniques we rur 
our players through a series of three 
sliding drills. 

1. Standing Fall. In teaching the 
fall, it is best to start the beginner in ; 
standing position. While the boy is 
standing, have him lift his right leg off 
the ground (knee bent slightly), lower 
himself to a squat position, and then 
roll to his left side and continue the 
roll until he is on his back. The right 
leg does not touch the ground through- 
out this drill. Two of the three con- 
tact points, the upper leg and hip, 
and the back touch the ground in this 
drill, but a run is needed before the 
lower leg contact point will occur. This 
drill can be practiced in the gymna- 
sium during the early part of the sea- 
son when the weather is unfavorable. 
Neither floor padding nor padded 
clothing is needed in the drill. 

2. Pit Sliding. When a boy is able to 
execute the fall from a standing posi- 
tion, he is ready to go to the sliding 
pit and. combine the fall with a run. At 
the sliding pit stress the left leg collapse, 
right leg reach for the bag, contact with 
the ground at the three contact points, 
and the six basic sliding rules mention- 
ed previously. If a sliding pit is not 
available, this drill can be conducted on 
floor mats with the boys wearing slid- 
ing pads. If mats are used, the speed of 
the run must be reduced and very little 
or no body slide should be expected. 
This drill is used primarily to teach the 
collapse to the ground rather than the 
body slide once the ground has been 
contacted. 

3. Wet Grass Sliding. After a player 
is able to do all these things, there re- 
mains only the third and last stage of 
the sequence — sliding in wet grass or 
on a polished gymnasium floor. Neither 
the fall from the standing position nor 
the pit sliding permits much body slide. 
In the sliding pit there is some slide 
but the sawdust, while protecting 
a beginner, also slows down his 
sliding speed. Sliding in wet grass or 
on a polished floor exaggerates the 
slide and thus gives a player genuine 
feeling for the slide. When sliding in 
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grass, sneakers should be used at first 
and later regular baseball shoes. Once 
baseball shoes are used, watch the turf 
for telltale cleat marks and correct play- 
ers who slide with their cleats digging 
into the ground. When sliding on a 
polished floor, it is essential to use 
stocking feet, a long sleeved shirt, and 
knee pads. 

The bent leg slide is taught in the 
same manner as the hook slide to the 
left, but with minor changes. In the 
standing fall, the player should lower 
himself straight back rather than to the 
side. In the sliding pit and wet grass 
drill, he may find the lower leg con- 
tact point on his left leg difficult to 
touch. However, this contact point will 
touch the ground if the player concen- 
trates on getting more knee bend than 
usual when collapsing his knee. If he 
by-passes this contact point, his initial 
contact with the ground (at the hip) 
will leave a bruise or burn. Finally, in 
the bent leg slide he should not look 
for the bag behind his knee as he does 
in the hook slide since it is directly in 
front of him. He should slide straight at 
the middle of the bag and feel for it 
with his foot. Once he contacts the bag 
with his right foot, he should bend 
his right knee so the force of his slide 
will bring the front of the lower half 
of his left leg in contact with the front 
of the bag. When this contact occurs, or 
slightly before, he should bend forward 
at the waist, use his hands to push to a 
kneeling position (right foot on the 
bag and left knee on the ground) and 
immediately come to a standing posi- 
tion ready to advance toward the next 
bag. 

The hook slide to the right side is 
taught exactly as the hook slide to the 
left side, except the take-off foot and 
tagging foot are reversed. This is a 
minor change on paper but some boys 
have a great deal of difficulty making 
this adjustment. 

When a coach has taken all three 
slides through the practice sequence: 
standing fall, pit sliding and wet grass 
or polished floor sliding; then the slides 
should be practiced in game conditions. 
We like to use base-runners and base 
coaches during infield practice in order 
to give the players sliding practice un- 
der game situations as well as the field- 
ing practice which is attained. An- 
other advantage is that fielders are run- 
ning and busy during infield practice. 

With a running ball club and one 
that can slide, we believe we have pro- 
duced an alert, spirited, and purpose- 
ful baseball team. We hope ours is a 
well-coached team, but more than that 
we want one which has learned to per- 
form well those skills which are within 
the capabilities of all players. 
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Princeton, 
West Point, 
Villanova, 
Boston University, 
Manhattan College, 
C. W. Post College 


(Quarter Mile Running Track 
and All Field Event Areas) 


all select 
new 


PERMA-TRACK 


Princeton's Pete Morgan has this to say | 


about Perma-track, “I decided on your 


(track) surface after seeing the instal- | 


lations at West Point, Villanova and 
Van Cortlandt Park. The year ‘round, 
all weather use on a surface comfortable 
to the athlete, influenced my decision 
to put in Perma-track.” 


Continuing, Mr. Morgan declared, “The 
enthusiastic endorsement of the coaches 
at Boston University gave impetus to 
my action. There are many such sur- 
faces at the moment, some are too soft, 
while others retain a hard, stiff texture 
not suitable for daily practice. Perma- 
track seems to have the only surface 
that is just right.” 


These features make Perma- 
track popular with coaches 
and runners 


@ Firm composition— 
good traction 
Cushion like surface— 
minimizes shin splints 
Low maintenance cost 
Non-abrasive 
Durable 
Tops in appearance 


Write today for Perma-track folder 


William C. Westervelt & Sons 
245 Park Avenue 
East Rutherford, New Jersey 
GEneva 8-3813 


Football Films 


(Continued from page 22) 


ing team’s defense or defenses and 
shows which defensive players were in 
on the tackle. We are able to get a 
better idea of our opponent’s strengths 
and weaknesses by following this pro- 
cedure. It also indicates whether one of 


have been completed, some interesting 
facts usually are evident. Let us say the 
dive play against the 6-3 was stopped 
by the middle linebacker every time it 
was run. There must be a reason such 
as poor blocking by an individual play- 
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Chart 4 


our players did a poor job throughout 
the game and is excellent for use dur- 
ing individual conferences. This chart 
is also of assistance in revising the 
blocking on particular plays. 





Andrew Grieve coached at Van Etten and 
Wellsburg, New York and Wyalusing, Penn- 
sylvania before accepting his present position 
as athletic director and football coach at 
Sherburne. He has authored previous articles 
for us on six-man, basketball, and baseball 
as well as football. 





Finally,-we compile the information 
as shown on Chart 5. We usually have 
one sheet for each defense — 5-4, 6-3, 
7-2, etc. At the top of the sheet all of 
our plays are listed and then the tack- 
ler on each play against each defense 
is indicated. When all of these forms 


er, a tip-off by one of our backs or one 
of many other possible reasons. Are the 
backs failing to get through the line 
and being stopped by a lineman? Are 
the defensive ends constantly plugging 
the off-tackle hole? These questions 
and many others will be answered by 
this form. 

Considerable time is spent studying 
the films and filling out the forms, but 
we believe it is worthwhile. We have 
learned some interesting facts which 
were missed during the season’s review. 

When we are finished, the individual 
players, plays, the defenses used by the 
opposing teams, and individual defen- 
sive players have been analyzed. When 
fall rolls around, we have a collection 
of reports which will assist us in over- 
coming individual and team weak- 
nesses and take advantage of defensive 
weaknesses. 


Chart 5 — Tacklers on All Plays Against All Defenses 
DEFENSE 6-3 
PLAYS 
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Ninth Grade Football 


(Continued from page 28) 


rect foot position. Next, the funda- 
mental football position is introduced. 
The boys are instructed to assume a 
boxer’s position even to the extent of 
doubling up their fists. Then they jump 
around moving both feet simultaneous- 
ly. The importance of being able to 
move in any direction at all times is 
explained, and two or three situations 
are demonstrated to show how this fun- 
damental football position allows free- 
dom of motion. 


Then the boys are asked to assume a 
squat position with a forearm on each 
thigh. Foot position is checked and the 
boys’ knees should be directly in front 
of their toes. Five cleats on each shoe 
must be in the ground. This position is 
assumed a number of times allowing 
the boys to check points with which 
they are familiar. Next, they are told 
to swing both arms between their knees 
so the knuckles of their hands just 
brush the top of the grass at their low- 
est point. At the point where the hands 
are straight out from the shoulders, the 
boys are asked to drop their hands to 
the ground and raise their hips enough 
to allow some of their body weight to 
rest on their knuckles. Again, the points 
previously covered are checked by the 
coach and by each boy on each other. 
This position should be assumed a num- 
ber of times using the same method. 
The four-point stance is then changed 
to a three-point stance by replacing one 
of the forearms on the thigh. During 
this change, emphasis is placed on keep- 
ing the shoulders perfectly parallel with 
the ground, as they were in the four- 
point stance. After assuming this posi- 
tion a number of times, the coach has 
completed his phase of instruction. 

Meanwhile, another coach is work- 
ing on the uncoil body position before 
and at contact, foot position at con- 
tact, and position of the arm on the 
side contact is made, before and at con- 
tact. Since three-quarters of the squad 
will come to this group before they 
have spent any time on stance, no con- 
sideration is given to the correct stance. 


Each boy starts from a position on 
his hands and knees, pushes with both 
arms and both legs, and explodes into 
a standing dummy which is being held 
a foot away by a teammate. The block- 
er is cautioned not to move his feet 
from their original position and not to 
move any part of his body after con- 
tact has been made with the dummy. 
The most forceful uncoil possible is 
practiced from this position. Then the 
boys are asked to drive their hips down- 
ward while they are uncoiling, so the 
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hips will be lower than their shoulders 
and movement will be upward. Again, 
this movement should be practiced a 
few times, each time holding the con- 
tact so the coach can check for correct 
foot position. Both arms should be 
hanging loosely and the fingers should 
be just touching the ground. 

Next, while the boy is standing, the 
arm on the side on which contact is 
made should be brought up with the 
fist in front of and in contact with the 
shoulder. More important, the elbow 
should be raised above the shoulder. 
If an attempt is made to bring the el- 
bow just even with the shoulder, it will 
never get that high when contact with 
a live opponent is actually made. Thus 
the force and extended blocking sur- 
face this action supplies will be lost. 
Again, a position on all fours is as- 
sumed and the uncoil action is repeated 
incorporating arm action into it. The 
fingers of the free arm should still 
touch the ground while helping with 
the driving action. When offense is in- 
troduced, the phase of instruction for 
this coach is completed. However, after 
instruction and practice have been 
given by another coach on the target, 
forehead, neck and ear contact, they 
can very simply be incorporated into 
this drill. 

During this time the fourth coach 


has been working with his group on 
maintaining contact. His first step is to 
have each boy place his forehead on 
the target, which is a point just below 
waist level on a standing dummy being 
held by a teammate. Then they are in- 
structed to lean on the target carrying 
the weight with the neck. If both a 
boy’s feet are on the same side of the 
dummy or if they are too close togeth- 
er, his head will slide off the dummy. 
Emphasis is placed on the fact that a 
player must always have a wide base. 
The next step is to slide his head to 
the side of the dummy, making hard 
ear and neck contact and keeping it 
tight. We usually have the dummy hold- 
er try to get his hand between the 
blocker’s ear and the dummy. If he can 
get it in there, the blocker’s ear is too 
far from the dummy. 

The next point covered is the leg 
drive. We start with a whistle and stop 
with a whistle, but at the end of the 
drive the blocker is asked to maintain 
his position in contact with the dum- 
my so the coach can check his head and 
foot position during the block. Con- 
tact is terminated on another whistle. 
Now, the fourth coach’s teaching phase 
is completed. 

This is the way we have our teach- 
ing broken down with a four-man staff, 
but it can be scaled up or down. A simi- 


lar method of teaching has been used 
with a five-man staff, and it could even 
be put into operation very nicely with 
a three-man staff. If the squad was di- 
vided into groups which practiced at 
different times, this type of instruction 
could be adapted for efficient use by 
two coaches during the pre-school days 
of practice. 

Of equal importance is the respon- 
sibility of the freshman coach to get the 
boys out for football and keep them 
out. There are many boys who would 
make good football players, but for va- 
rious reasons they drop out between 
their freshman and varsity years. Every 
boy is important in the football pro- 
gram so it in turn must be made impor- 
tant to every boy. Usually, a boy quits 
because he feels he is not a success, al- 
though this is seldom given as the rea- 
son. If he recognizes that he is progress- 
ing in knowledge of the game and per- 
formance of the skills, he feels some 
success and is not as likely to drop out 
even if he does not play regularly. 

Liberal amounts of praise and en- 
couragement are almost a necessity in 
retaining a boy’s interest. While carry- 
ing out any of the fundamental drills, 
each boy can and must be compli- 
mented on some technique which he 
performs well. Every criticism of play- 
ers on this level must be preceded or 
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followed by words of encouragement. 
It is common for freshman football 
games to be witnessed by very few peo- 
ple, except for other members of the 
squad. Recognition of accomplishment 
by other members of a player’s age 
group is not a source of encourage- 
ment. Frequently, these games are play- 
ed at a time when parents are unable 
to be present. As a rule, school and 
community newspapers do not feel 
football at this level is of sufficient 
importance to describe the games other 
than to give the final outcome. These 
conditions, which are unique to ninth 
grade football in most high schools, 
mean the coach must establish some 
method of supplying the needed recog- 
nition and encouragement. The im- 
portance of this phase of working with 
first year football players cannot be 
overemphasized. 

If the coach becomes acquainted 
with each boy and his parents, and 
shows interest in the player’s classwork 
and other interests and activities, the 
young man should feel that he is really 
important to the squad. Regular out- 
of-season contact with each team mem- 
ber helps to retain interest in football. 


This out-of-season contact can either | 


be in the form of occasional parties, 


recreational get-togethers or it can be | 
a regularly scheduled club type of ac- | 


tivity. Every boy should be encouraged 


to go out for some sport during the | 


winter and spring to keep in shape. 


Probably the most important item in | 


keeping as many boys as possible out 
for football is their introduction to the 
game at the beginning of the season. 
Many coaches will disagree with this 


idea; nevertheless, we feel there should | 


be no harsh treatment to make men 
out of these kids during the time they 
are adjusting to a new situation. 

In summing up the job of the fresh- 


man football coach, it seems there are | 


really only two things of importance — 
fun and fundamentals. The individual 


who can best combine these two is go- | 
ing to do the best job for his head | 


coach. 


From Here and There 


(Continued from page 4) 


Recent studies indicated that college 
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New Books 


The New Century Football Diagram 
Scorebook and New Century Basketball 
Scorebook. Prepared and published by 
Wesley Lauritsen, 723 Sixth St., N.E., 
Faribault, Minn. Price $1.50 each. 

In addition to all the features to be 
found in other scorebooks, we like espe- 
cially the arrangement whereby carbon 
copies can be made and distributed to 
the press. This is a progressive step for- 
ward, and one that will be appreciated 
by the press particularly in the case of 
out-of-town games. 


Basketball for Young Champions, by 
Robert J. Antonaccit and Jene Barr. 
Published by McGraw-Hill, New York, 
N. Y. One hundred and sixty pages. 
Publication date Jan. Received for re- 
view Jan. 12. Price $2.95. 

This is the third volume in the 
“Young Champion” series and like its 
predecessors on baseball and football is 


extremely well handled. Bob Antonacci 
is head of the physical education pro- 
gram for the Gary, Indiana schools, 
while Miss Barr has served as a physical 
education and academic teacher as well 
as librarian in the Chicago public 
schools. We believe this book is superior 
to any of the other basketball books 
prepared for youngsters. 


Football Offense in Revolution — The 
Bifocal Attack, by Calvin A. Walden. 
Published by Pageant Press, 101 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. Ninety-three 
pages. Publication date Jan. 11. Recewv- 
ed for review Jan. 4. Price $3.00. 

The author is not a football coach, 
but is a successful engineer who has 
come up with some rather interesting 
observations on present defenses which 
prompted him to develop his bifocal at- 
tack. As he explains it, “Focus is a cen- 
tral point of attraction or activity. The 
plural of focus is foci and bifocal means 


having two foci.” The man under the 
center and the close back form this 
combination for the attack. 

A football book written by a struc- 
tural engineer is unique but then so are 
some of his theories, including the num- 
bering system. Perhaps he just does 
have something. 


Coach’s Guide to Defensive Baseball 
by Archie P. Allen. Published by Pren 
tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. ] 
Two hundred and fourteen pages. Pub 
lication date Dec. 1960. Received fo 
review Jan. 17. Price $4.95. 

We firmly believe that college base 
ball will soon take the place of the 
minor leagues as the source of suppl) 
of big league ball players. The basis fo: 
this conviction is the high caliber, tech 
nical know-how and devotion to thx 
game found among the college mentors 
Among them, none is more astute thar 
Archie Allen. 

Prepared in concise outline form, this 
book discusses selection of players, nor 
mal defensive procedure, defensive 
strategy, individual defensive funda 
mentals by position, and coordinated 
team defense. Under the latter will be 
found pick-offs, rundowns, bunt de 
fense, and defensing the steal 
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Options in Lacrosse 
(Continued from page 18) 


ers must be far enough apart so one 
defense man cannot cover both, and a 
shifting defense man has trouble getting 
from one to the other. However, they 
must be close enough to the goal so 
they can take an effective shot, prefer- 
ably a flip shot. 

As shown in Diagram 3, No. 6 is 
being challenged by X1. Then No. 6 
passes to No. 1 who passes to No. 3 
for the shot. In this case the defense 
is sliding in a counterclockwise direc- 
tion to pick up the open man. It 


should be kept in mind that the fewer 
passes there are, the better. 

If no defensive player challenges 
No. 6, then he may go right in for a 
shot. His main objective is to draw a 
man and pass off to the open attack 
player. Any effective defense is going 
to shift, and will also make use of the 
goalie. In order to defeat any shift, the 
ball must be moved quickly and with 
precision. 

Sometimes No. 1 is placed in the 
center, and No. 6 may go to either side. 
If No. 6 goes left, then No. 1 moves 
to the right. Basically, in the box, No. 
6 is instructed to try and draw a man 
and then hit the open man. Quick fak- 
ing is very effective. Once No. 6 has 


drawn a man, the defense must shift 
quickly to cover, and at this point 
quick passing defeats them. Passes may 
go around the box as shown in Diagram 
3 or across the box from No. 6 to No. 
2 (Diagram 4). It is best if No. 6 fakes 
to No. 1 first. 

There are many combinations which 
are more or less decided as the situation 
develops, depending on what the de- 
fense does. Whenever either No. 2 or 
No. 3 receives a pass, it is best to come 
and meet it and then step out so the 
goalie cannot come out and check 
easily. 

Some of the variations that are used 
with the box formation are as follows: 

Diagram 5 shows a switch which is 
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used occasionally. As No. 6 is coming 
into position, Nos. 1 and 2 exchange 
positions. Many times the defense man CY) 
who is watching No. 2 will come out : > © 
with him and No. | will be open to the ae hea 
left of the crease for a pass from No. 6. oe * 

A movement that has been very suc- 
cessful is shown in Diagram 6. As No. O= ~-~_<--+-- -© 
6 comes into position with the ball, No. ak eran 
2 cuts to the center of the box and No. 
6 passes to No. 2 for the shot. 





Graduating from Springfield College in 
1952, Cliff Stevenson immediately began his 
coaching career at Oberlin College where in Ww 
eight years his teams won 57 and lost 13 
while winning five Midwestern lacrosse 
championships. His 1956, 1959, and 1960 sc 
squads were undefeated. This past fall be: 
Stevenson accepted his present position at fir 
Brown. ' 




















As shown in Diagram 7, No. 6 fakes o7 
to No. 1 and then carries in toward No. cis 
3. Number 3 breaks across and loops wi 
as No. 1 cuts into the middle. Then No. ... 
6 passes to either No. 3 or No. 1 for 
the shot. 

Number 6 fakes across to No. 1 and 
then passes wide to No. 3 (Diagram 8). 
Then No. 1 cuts toward No. 3 and re- 
ceives a pass from No. 3 for the fli 
dee P [DIAG 10 
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DIAG. 11 


As shown in Diagram 9, we use a 
screen in order to get the shot. Num- 
ber 6 comes down with the ball and 
fires it to No. 1. Many times the de- Re cae Z 
fense shifts as shown. Then Number 6 sign rears up, tomes” 
passes and goes diagonally through through blocking 
the box and screens X3 who has shifted 
over. Meanwhile, No. 1 drives to the Vibra-Whirl Blocking Sleds are de- 2-MAN SLEDS . . . same design 
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powerful than any other whirlpool. 
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goes to the man who is open when his 
defense man comes out to pick up No. 
6. If no one comes out to play No. 6, 
then he drives in for the shot. 

A movement by No. 2 is shown in 
Diagram 11. We have our crease man 
plan this No. 2 position. When he is 
coming in, he moves right, left or even 
straight out toward No. 6. This makes 
it difficult for the goalie to check him. 
We also try to develop No. 2 so he can 
shoot back over his shoulder with a 
whip or flip shot. 

Diagram 12 shows how we set up the 
I formation. The attack men are in a 





straight line to the left of the goal and 
spread about three yards apart. Number 
6 drives down the right side, and as a 
defensive player commits himself, he 
fires a pass to the man who is left open 
for a right-handed flip. 

It is surprising how many good 
shots can be gained with just one pass. 
This formation is used sparingly, and 
we have found it makes for variety and 
proves to be quite effective. 

The effectiveness of the fast break 
formations and options depends on the 
stick handling ability of the players, es- 
pecially the three attack players. There 
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is a definite advantage if the three at- 
tack players can catch, flip, pass, and 
shoot both right- and left-handed. Over 
the past eight years we have managed 
to develop our attack men so each can 
use either hand quite effectively. If a 
coach has two good right-handed play- 
ers and a left-handed player, his team 
should have an effective fast break of- 


Record Breaker 


(Continued from page 10) 


move indoors. Since facilities for indoor 
running are limited, only ten of the 
more advanced runners go indoors, 
while the balance practice outdoors, 
following our fall program. The group 
working indoors is the one which par- 
ticipates in the relay meets held indoors 
at the University of Chicago and the 
Daily News Relays. Since most of the 
boys are middle distance runners, we 
establish a base quarter, a base 220, 
and the workouts are planned accord- 
ingly. Sullivan’s indoor workout, which 
was based on a 30 second 220 and a 68 
second 440 was as follows: 

Monday: Progressive intervals (no 
watch). 

Tuesday: Six to ten intervals at pace, 
either 220 or 440. 

Wednesday: Three-quarters at pace; 
10 minutes rest; three to six times 330 
at pace. 

Thursday: Series of intervals or re- 
peats, generally different from Tues- 
day. 

Friday: Repeats with baton, starts, 
and sweeps. 

Saturday: Meets. 

Sullivan ran some excellent races in- 
doors. For example, on December 26, 
1959 he ran a 2:01.7 qualifying heat 
in the University of Chicago Holiday 
Meet and this was the last time he was 
over two minutes for the half. While 
we do not ask the boys to run all-out 
each time they run, over the season we 
ask for an all-out effort at least once 
every three weeks. Following his 2:01.7, 
Sullivan then produced the following 
marks on the University of Chicago in- 
door track. In the final on December 
26, 1959, he ran a 1:58.1; January 2, 
1960 a 52.3 quarter around four turns; 
January 9, 1960 a 1:55.8; :04 behind 
Dick Pond of Western Michigan. After 
a series of so-so runs, he hammered out 
a 2:14.0 1000 for a second place which 
was :01 behind Durant of Drake. In 
the Central AAU Indoor Champion- 
ships, we were going for a new school- 
boy record in the 1000 when Tom was 
tripped on the turn. He anchored St. 
George to a great season of relay wins, 
during which time we lost only one re- 
lay race in seven. However, it was 
Tom’s 1:55.8 half mile which brought 
attention to him since it was the fast- 
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est indoor half for high school boys at 
that time. 

On moving outdoors late in March, 
we had two problems concerning Tom’s 
advancement and these were weather 
and competition. Chicago’s spring 
weather leaves a great deal to be de- 
sired from the standpoint of good 
training. In regard to competition, all 
of Sullivan’s good marks were made 
against advanced competition. There 
was no one on the high school level in 
the Chicago area who could run with 
him, particularly in the last portion of 
any distance. However, Tom went to 
work and aimed for Al Gentry’s 1:54.0 
mark for high school juniors. We de- 
cided to wait until the end of the year 
during the Chicago Catholic League 
Championships when some reasonably 
good weather could be expected. Our 
outdoor program is much the same as 
that used in the indoor season, with ad- 
justments made for weather and cinder 
tracks. 

After two months of so-so marks of 
which the best were a 1:56 880 and a 
4:20 solo mile, it was decided to go for 
the mark in the 880 preliminaries of 
the Catholic League Meet. It rained 
the day before the meet, but the day of 
the meet the sun was out drying and 
binding the track. The preliminaries of 
the 880 were held early so the track 
would not be chewed up. We knew 
Tom could win the final, although we 
did not know how the weather would 


® affect the time, so he went off in the 


preliminaries with the idea that if he 
was under 56 seconds at the 440, he 
would go for the record. He hit the first 
220 in 26.0, the second in 28.7 for a 
54.7 first quarter. Then he drove 
through a 27.8 third 220 for a 1:22.5 
660 and hung on through a 30.6 fourth 
furlong for the second quarter of 58.4 
and a 1:53.1 new junior record. Three 
days later he went an easy 1:55.2 880 
on orders to win the championship and 
in so doing pulled the next three men 
in under the old senior record of 2:00.3, 
which he had tied as a sophomore. 


Tom thought he would like to take 
a shot at Archie San Romani’s 
junior class record for the mile, which 
was 4:18.2. We selected the Central 
AAU Outdoor Championships which 
were being held on June 18 as the day 
for him to make his attempt. Then he 
started three weeks of intensive train- 
ing. Noting the slow last 220 of his rec- 
ord half, Tom was given more series of 
fast 440’s and extra sessions of Core 
Fartlek, of which we felt the three- 
quarter mile was the key. It was during 

e last of these sessions that he breezed 
a 3:12 three-quarter mile and then we 
felt he was ready. 

On June 18 the mile field included 
Phil Coleman, University of Chicago 
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Track Club miler and Olympic steeple- 
chaser; and Allen Carius, the Illinois 
mile champion who had a 4:18.4 mile 
to his credit. The track was in good 
shape and the weather was favorable. 
At the gun Coleman took the lead and 
Sullivan, respecting Coleman’s ability 
(4:03.5) tucked in on his shoulder and 
stayed there through a slow quarter 
well off the pace we had set up. On the 
second quarter Phil picked up the tem- 
po to a 62.9 and a 2:08 half. At this 
point we would have settled for a 4:17, 
but Colefnan, who knew what Sullivan 
was shooting for, stepped through a 





64.2 third quarter and a 3:12.2 three- 
quarter. It was during this quarter that 
the race turned into a two-man contest 
with the pack fighting for third place 
50 yards back. In the fourth quarter, 
Tom turned it on to pull even with 
Coleman, who in turn went into his 
late drive. The two drove through the 
last’ quarter stride-for-stride and at 
least three times Phil tried to shake 
Sullivan, but it was not until the last 
20 yards that he opened a four yard 
lead to win in 4:11.1 to Sullivan’s 
4:11.5. The last quarter was a 

59.3, to make a second half of 2:03.5. 
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With the first three-quarters being 
rather slow, we thank Phil Coleman 
for pulling Tom through on the last 
quarter. 
h Sullivan broke Romani’s record by 
Old Jo n almost seven seconds. His 4: 11.5 places 
him third on the all-time list of high 
school milers behind Romani’s 4:08.9 
and Dale Storey’s 4.11.0, which were 
a t e run when they were seniors. He is just 
ahead of Dyrol Burleson’s 4:12.2, also 
. run when the latter was a senior. Since a 
e A Sullivan’s senior year of competition is 
right idea to come, we expect him to improve on 
Mm, the times if all goes well. 
It is a pleasure to work with Tom 
ij because he is extremely cooperative, a 
perfect gentleman, a good leader, and 
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Diagram 6 


the position shown in Diagram 7. The 
side of his right foot should be in con- 
tact with the side of the bag and the 
other foot a comfortable distance away 
with the toe pointing in the general di- 
rection of home plate. His body should 
be inclined forward and facing the 
pitcher. The first baseman’s gloved 
hand should be extended and furnish 
a target at about knee height. A left- 
handed player will have the advantage 
in this situation as his right or gloved 
hand will be directly above the bag. 
During indoor practice early in the 
season we like to have our first base- 
men work in pairs. One player assumes 
the basic position in front of a base 
and the other tosses a ball to him in 
such a way that he must demonstrate a 
knowledge of all of the basic shifts. 
The two men change positions fre- 
quently so that each has plenty of op- 
portunity to master his footwork. 
Later, when we have our infield 
work outdoors, a portion of each prac- 
tice is spent reviewing the basic foot- 
work on various types of plays. It is 
our belief that the system outlined in 
this article is readily learned and eas- 
ily remembered. Time spent on this 
phase of infield play will pay dividends 
in terms of fewer errors and tighter in- 


field play. 


Diagram 7 
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# U.S. Pat. No. 2,710,008 
Master Units automatically 
maintain Steam Packs in 
water at proper tempera- 
ture — constantly ready for 
immediate use. No plumbing 
required. Console Models 
available for 8 and 12 
packs; Table Models for 2, 
4, and 6 packs. 


Use on Neck, Shoulders, Back or Extremities 


Several players may be treated at the same time. 


No special technique or training needed. 


e@ Moist heat with all of its advantages. 










e Convenient, simple, safe, effective. 
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TRACK UNIFORMS 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


NOW—A COMPLETE TRACK 
OUTFIT PRICED FOR EVERY 
BUDGET MINDED COACH 


THE JERSEY: Style A/18. Premium combed 
white cotton. Full cut, and expertly tailored 
to afford maximum freedom of action, and to 
look right on the field. Sizes to order: 34-44. 
Price includes 2-color permanently dyed sash 
and one color left chest design. 

$1.55 each 


THE PANT: Style SPRINT. Finest quality, 
washable broadcloth, that’s light vai and 


= Complete i 


le in 
sizes: XS-S-M-L. Price includes side and 


bottom trim as pictured, plus slit sides. 1 or 


2 color trim. 
Price: $30.60 Doz. in White 

.00 Doz. in Navy or Scarlet 
This is only one of many Track Suit combina- 
tions available from Champion's complete line 
of Sleeveless and Quarter Sleeve Jerseys, 
and Track Pants. 
You will find our full line of Cross Country 
and Track uniforms described in our current 
Athletic Catalogue, together with a complete 
range of sweat clothes, warm-ups, socks, and 
supporters. 
Be sure to order your track uniforms from 
Champion early. 
“Champion's Exclusive Endurall® Cetton Yarn 

Makes The Difference! 

WRITE FOR OUR CURRENT ATHLETIC CATALOGUE 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., INC. 
1? | Avenue R by , ry NY 
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The Red Flag Rule 
for Field Events 


By ROBERT R. HARVEY 


Track Coach, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


MAGINE the deadening thump of a 

sixteen pound iron ball traveling 
well over forty feet, and landing 
squarely in the back of a contestant 
who is innocently retrieving a shot. Or 
perhaps visualizing a long practice 
javelin throw, landing within two feet 
of a young athlete who is enthusiasti- 
cally watching a teammate win the 
half mile, will provide a better under- 
standing of the purpose of the red flag 
rule. 

Track coaches of the Indiana Col- 
lege Conference witnessed these two 
incidents within a period of ten days. 
These accidents occurred during the 
intermission between the trial and fi- 
nal throws. The near accident hap- 
pened thirty minutes after the event 
was finished. During the following sea- 
son the red flag rule made its debut. 
There is much more to be done, but 
at least this is a positive, inexpensive 
step toward a safe and sane adminis- 
tration of the field events in track. It’s 
worth a try. 

The red flag rule is as follows: 

1. The throwing areas are to be 
roped off, the ropes to be conspicuous- 
ly decorated with colorful pennants. 

2. All weight instruments, including 
shots, javelins, and disci are to be 
checked with the home administration 
upon arrival of the visiting teams. 

3. All throws, including short prac- 
tice attempts, must be limited to the 
area of competition. 

4. A red flag will be placed near the 
center of the shot, discus, and javelin 
toeboards. No throws, practice or 
otherwise, will be permitted while this 
red flag is in place. The field judges 
for the specific events will be the only 





Robert Harvey graduated from Earlham 
College and has a master’s degree from Co- 
lumbia. Prior to going to DePauw Univer- 
sity he coached for six years in high 
school and spent five years at Franklin Col- 
lege as athletic director and coach of track 
and basketball. His college track and cross- 
country teams have, in eleven years, won or 





persons authorized to remove these 
danger flags. Removal of the flags in- 
dicates that the officials are ready to 
supervise the activities. 

5. The red flags will be immediately 
replaced following qualifications and 
completion of the events. 

6. Penalty for violation of these reg- 
ulations means individual disqualifi- 
cation and forfeiture of any or all team 
points earned in that event. 

The meet director has additional re- 
sponsibilities. He should assign for each 
field event an official team, as is the 
practice in officiating football, to be 
available for all home meets. The di- 
rector must see that these officials 
know the rules for the administration 
of the events, and understand the im- 
portance of strict adherence to the red 
flag rule. A concise, mimeographed 
sheet of instructions to officials can 
answer many questions, and add to the 
efficiency of the meet staff. 

Specifically, the event teams should: 

1. Report early enough to pick up 
equipment, obtain the entry list, and 
remove the red flag in time for the 
participants to get ample warm-ups. 

2. Call the participants of each 
event together. Inform them of the 
rules, order of competition, and above 
all, impress upon them the importance 
of assuming responsibility for the safe 
administration of the event. 

3. Keep the events from dragging. 
This will instill confidence in the ad- 
ministration of the meet as well as 
holding to a minimum the necessity 
for repeat warm-ups. 

4. See that the throwing area is al- 
ways clear of spectators or partici- 
pants, and the officials are ready and 
alert. Assistants should return the in- 
struments to the toeboard area. 

5. Replace the red flag any time 
competition ceases, and see that all in- 
struments are checked in at the com- 
pletion of the event. 

Javelin, disci, and shots can be dan- 
gerous instruments if they are handled 
in a careless manner. A few simple 
steps of precaution may save a life — 
and the self-respect of track coaches. 
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Breathing 
(Continued from page 35) 


f pressure will also continue to exert 
ts influence. The longer the period of 
strain, the greater the effect that the 
built up pressures will have. 

Since the proper cadence for heavy 
resistance exercises is usually agreed to 
be moderate and steady, the length of 
time involved during a genuine heavy 
veight-training exercise could be con- 
siderable. 

Inadequate or impaired ventilation 
ind circulation, when protracted in 
xercises of severe strain, increases the 
idverse effects of the intra-thoracic and 
ntra-abdominal strain that has de- 
eloped. Following the development of 
uch internal pressures, the cessation of 
strain and the expulsion of air from the 
lungs sets into operation a period of re- 
‘uperation closely associated in length 
vith the period of strain. The effects 
of strain do not cease immediately upon 
ts cessation. When the strain ceases 
ind expiration of air takes place, the 
pressure within the thorax is reduced. 
Che heart begins to pump rapidly, at- 
tempting to compensate for the oxygen 
debt incurred during the strain period. 
Since the tremendous intra-thoracic 
pressure has squeezed the blood from 
the lungs and veins within the thorax, 
the first several beats of the heart are 
involved in filling the pulmonary circu- 
latory system, with very little oxygen- 
ated blood being forced into the main 
circulation. During this brief period the 
face becomes pale and the individual 
becomes rather faint. Respiration be- 
comes labored and the individual ex- 
periences a period of great discomfort. 
When the circulation of blood back to 
the heart finally becomes adequate to 
meet the volume needs of its chambers, 
the systemic circulation gradually is 
able to satisfy the demands placed upon 
it, and the feelings of distress and dis- 
comfort diminish, the pulse slackens, 
and the stroke force of the heart beat 
returns to a normal level. 

Throughout all of these internal 
pressure changes, there are tremendous 
increases and fluctuations in the blood 
pressure. 

A careful consideration of these facts 
would lead one to conclude that a 
breathing regimen should be followed 
which would reduce to a minimum the 
amount and effect of such intra-thorac- 
ic and intra-abdominal pressures. 

We contend that if a normal inspira- 
tion and expiration are taken during the 
resting phase of any heavy resistance 
exercise, prior to the development con- 
traction, the reduced size of the lungs 
and the concomitant reduction in the 


degree of contraction of the diaphragm, 
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AERIFY TO REDUCE INJURIES 


Healthy, deep-rooted athletic field turfgrass provides firm footing 
and cushions falls to prevent injuries. You get this kind of safe, resil- 
ient turf for your teams when the soil beneath the turf is ventilated 
and made porous through aerification. Aerifier Spoons scoop out cores 
of soil so that surrounding compacted soil has room to expand. The 
loose-walled openings allow water, fertilizer, lime and insecticides to 
enter easily. The result: athletic fields with full covers of injury-reduc- 
ing turf! 


The West Point Aerifier distributor in your area will be glad to 
arrange an aerification demonstration on your athletic field. If you 
need to know his name, write to West Point Products Co:cration, Box 
99, West Point, Penna. And ask for our informative and helpful 


FREE ccsxz: ‘Improving Athletic Field Turfgrass” 
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2 rm Van Brocklin, sensational 
erback of the champion Phila- 
Eagles, combines a wealth of 

m lore with clear descriptions 

a to throw pinpoint passes, how 
punt, and what it takes to become 
successful field general. Personal 
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THE PASSING GAME 
IN FOOTBALL 


a Jack C. Curtice, Head Football 
of Stanford University, tells 
how any team can develop an ‘explo- 
sive’ aerial attack. Packed with the 
findings of hard-won experience, the 
book reveals his approach to funda- 
mentals, play patterns, and the strat- 
egy of the forward pass. Techniques 
for passers, receivers, every man on 
the field. 111 illustrations, play dia- 
grams. 1961 $3.50 
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will reduce the intra-thoracic and intra- 
abdominal ures to a level of min- 
imum severity. Such a practice will re- 
sult in a lessening of circulatory dis- 
tress and improve the level of overall 
muscular activity during the exercise. 
It will also reduce the length of time 
required to recuperate from the effects 
of heavy strain, and virtually eliminate 
the occurrence of dizziness, light-head- 
edness, faintness, and black-out. The 
decrease of internal pressures will also 
reduce the adverse effects exerted by 
straining activities upon the heart, 
blood pressure, and general circula- 
tion. The reduced strain placed upon 
the abdominal organs will minimize 
the chances of hernia. 

Although the breathing principle out- 
lined here is designed to fit into the 
heavy resistance weight training pro- 
gram, the same procedures are adap- 
table for use with a light resistance 
program. 

The important points to. remember 
are: All breathing — inspiration and 
expiration — must precede the develop- 
ment of strain. The depth of inspira- 
tion and expiration should never be 
forced, but should be regulated accord- 
ing to body need. 

The full breathing cycle must take 
place during a resting or extension posi- 
tion in the exercise. An exercise posi- 
tion which requires the least amount 
of effort to maintain should be the one 
at which the breathing cycle is carried 
out. For example, a proper routine, 
including breathing, for the two-arm, 
palms-up curl would be as follows: 

1. Grasp the bar, palms up, hands 
shoulder distance apart, and arms fully 
extended at the sides. Stand straight, 
feet in line, no farther apart than 
shoulder width. 

2. Inhale normally — exhale nor- 
mally. 

3. Curl the bar to 
moderate speed and 
Keep the elbows in 
straight throughout. 

4. Lower the bar to a fully extended 
arm position, with the same speed and 
motion. Keep the elbows in and the 
back straight. 

5. Inhale normally — exhale norm- 
ally. 

From this point, the procedure re- 
peats itself for the full number of repe- 
titions desired. A definite routine should 
be worked out for every heavy resis- 
tance exercise used. 

Proper breathing habits, such as those 
advocated, do not come about by 
chance. They require planning, demon- 
stration, explanation, and repeated su 
pervision. However, once habituated, 
they will become a natural part of the 
exercise regimen. We believe the time 
and effort required in teaching these 


the chest with 
steady motion. 
and the back 





breathing principles is absolutely neces- 
sary and must form a basic part of any 
weight training program that is being 
taught. 

Much criticism has been leveled on 
weight training, and a great percentage 
of it centers around the adverse effects 
of strain. Let us eliminate the criticism 
by advocating and teaching training 
practices that will minimize this prob- 
lem. We believe the breathing princi- 
ples presented here will contribute in a 
large measure to this goal. 


Scholarship 
(Continued from page 11) 


strenuously oppose a discontinuance of 
interscholastic athletics. I have some 
very definite data relative to the 
scholarship of high school athletes as 
compared with the scholarship of other 
high school boys. We had in Illinois 
6000 high school boys participating in 
our state-wide basketball tournament 
in 1925. I attempted to collect data on 
the scholarship of these boys and re- 
ceived official reports on 3300 of them. 
My data reveal that 32 per cent of 
these were in the upper quarter of their 
respective classes, 33 per cent were in 
the second quarter, 22 per cent in the 
third quarter, while only 12 per cent 
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were in the lowest quarter. This shows 
a decided advantage in scholarship on 
the part of high school athletes over 
their non-athletic associates.* 


Scholarship of athletes is of concern 
to educators, parents, and students, not 
only because of the influence of ath- 
letics on academic achievement, but 
also because it is considered a privilege 
to participate in interscholastic athletics 
and with the privilege should go corre- 
sponding responsibilities.5 It was with 
this reasoning that athletic eligibility 
rules governing scholastic achievement 
were established. When schools assum- 
cd responsibility for the control and 
upervision of interschool competition, 
egulations of eligibility were establish- 
d. Usually these rules refer to main- 
taining a passing grade in a given num- 
ber of subjects.® 

Charles Forsythe, when comment- 
ing on athletic eligibility regulations 
stated: It seems as though there is a 
defense for the scholastic, as well as 
other eligibility requirements, which 
such a large majority of the state asso- 
ciations of the country have seen fit to 
establish. True, athletics are activities 
in which all high school students should 
have the right to participate; however, 
it should be recognized that certain re- 
sponsibilities obtain." 

According to a survey conducted by 
Earl Cline among the 75 largest and 
best schools of the state of Nebraska, 
no schools responded that the effects of 
contests were injurious to academic 
work. Eight per cent said they could 
see no change either way, while 92 per 
cent said that competitive contests as- 
sisted remarkably in raising the stand- 
ard of the work.® 


In view of the previous research 
dealing with the scholarship of athletes, 
and the treatment that noted authors 
have given the subject, a study dealing 
with the academic achievement of stu- 
dents who have participated in inter- 
scholastic high school football is ap- 
propriate. 

The general procedures employed in 
this study have for their chief purpose 
the description of existing data. By 
means of a frequency distribution the 
number of students who accumulated 


4. Johnson, Julia E., comp. Interscholastic 
Athletics. The Reference Shelf. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1929, VI, 
No. Il, pp. 8-14. 

oe wee Charles E., Administration of 
High School Athletics. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1954, p. 61. 

>. Brownell, Clifford Pee and Williams, 
Jesse Feiring. The Administration of 
Health and Physical Education. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1946, p. 489. 

7. Forsythe. op. cit., p. 75. 

8. Cline, Earl, Advisability of Inter-High 
School Contests in Athletics, American 
Physical Education Review, XV, pp. 22-31. 
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@ne piece Gardite plastic shell in 
molded-to-head contour. Vinyl dipped, re- 
placeable around-the-head and web crown 
suspension. Leather bound crown edge. 
“Sorb-Shok” cheek pads. Leather lined, 
padded snap-on chin strap. Model 62-161. 


Armor-Tek Pads, Spalding’s finest pads. 
Completely surrounded by super cushion 
“‘Sorb-Shok” vinyl padding for maximum 
protection. Totally waterproof. One-way 
snap fasteners on body straps prevent ac- 
cidental opening. Model 63-208-SVC. 

















New J6R, a laced, rubber covered foot- 
ball. Feels right, plays right in any weather. 
Official weight and size. Retains shape per- 
fectly. Three-ply fabric construction plus 
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truck tire-tough Permalite cover. 


LCK Shoes, Silicone treated. Blue black 
kangaroo uppers. Soft toe. Glove leather 
lined in forepart. Goodyear welt, Armatan 
sole. Bend leather insole. Padded tongue. 
White leather ankle tie and steel-tip nylon 
cleats. Model 67-426. 
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Now’s the time to decide on a 
football scoreboard; be sure it’s 
Fair-Play! More installations 
than other makes combined 
prove Fair-Play is first choice of 
coaches, players, officials, specta- 
tors and school boards, Fair-Play 


FAIR-PLAY SCOREBOARDS~~~ 


a higher academic record during the 
nine-week marking period in which 
they participated in football, the num- 
ber of students who accumulated a 
lower academic record during the par- 
ticipation period, and the number of 
students who accumulated the same 
academic record during the participa- 
tion period as in the succeeding mark- 
ing period are indicated. 


The students selected for the study 
were those pupils who in their senior 
year of high school participated in in- 
terscholastic football during the first 
marking period. This marking period 
was nine weeks long and coincided with 
the duration of the football season. The 
selected students did not participate in 
any extracurricular activity during the 
second nine-week marking period. 

In the seven-year history of Catholic 
Central High School, there have been 
56 students who fulfilled these require- 
ments. It was from the permanent 
school records of these students that the 
data required for this research were 
taken. 

The marks of the 56 students were 
taken from their permanent records. 
The letter grades A, B, C, D, and F 
were given the numerical values of 4, 
3, 2, 1, and O respectively. The stu- 
dents’ academic average was computed 
by totaling the numerical values and 
dividing this sum by the number of 
marks recorded for each student. In 
this manner the academic average of 
each student was computed for both 
the first and second marking period. 
The data thus accumulated show that 
29 students or 51.7 per cent of those 
studied maintained a higher academic 
average during the period when they 
played football than in the succeeding 
marking period. The data also show 15 
students, or 26.8 per cent of those stud- 
ied, increased their academic average 
after the football season had ended, and 
12 students or 21.5 per cent of those 
studied maintained the same academic 
record average during both nine-week 
marking periods. 


Sports in Education 
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Catalog 81. 
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gram. This statement is true, because 
through sports we acquire certain 
American concepts such as belief in 
equal opportunity for all, fullness of 
life, joy, and happiness for all persons 
regardless of birth or position. This 
type of education provides, through its 
sports and games, unique opportunities 
in socialization, the setting up of stand- 
ards, and the formation of attitudes by 
active participation. 

It is our belief that since athletics are 
a phase of education and as such are 
related to the total educational process, 
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Graduating from Monmouth in 1953, Ken 
Geiger played football at several army posts 
and then completed work for his master’s 
degree at Illinois. His entire coaching c- 
reer has been spent at Morton, always one 
of the strong teams in Chicago’s Suburban 
League. He is wrestling coach as well as 
line coach and sports an enviable 33-3-1 
coaching record in that sport. 





they should be in substantial agreement 
with and give support to acceptable 
statements of educational aim. The em- 
phasis we as coaches place upon educa- 
tional outcomes in athletics represents 
the growing conviction that games exist 
for much more than performance alone. 

If we accept this viewpoint, varsity 
sports readily make a great contribu- 
tion to the seven cardinal principles of 
education. Certainly sound practices in 
athletics should contribute to healthy 
living, splendid morals, to a broad and 
understanding view, a scientific out- 
look, a true sense of appreciation, and 
to physical and mental growth. And if 
the athletics are sound and taught by 
capable personnel, they will serve leis- 
ure time in an admirable way. They 
will foster wholesome elements in fam- 
ily relationships, contribute to citizen- 
ship, and will quite directly be of value 
in almost every vocation or profession. 

Because of the tremendous popular 
interest in athletics, it is necessary that 
they be governed properly. In part, the 
need for this control is due to the va- 
rious groups interested in sports. Some 
of these groups are less scrupulous than 
others, and their interest may consti- 
tute a real danger. In spite of the 
tremendous efforts made within the 
past few years to purge interschool 
athletics, it is imperative that those in 
charge of athletic departments be on 
the alert at all times to check evils as 
they begin to appear. Evils, small in 
themselves, if not promptly checked. 
are tremendously multiplied within a 
short period of time. Many educators 
spend a considerable amount of time 
bemoaning the evils of athletics. There 
are no evils inherent in athletics; they 
are acquired. Since this is true, per- 
haps the school systems should do the 
following : 

1. Exercise greater care in the selec- 
tion of coaches. 

2. Grant reasonable tenure of office. 

3. Eliminate the win at any cost 
coach and policy. 

4. Supervise athletics properly. 

5. Expand the athletic program to 
include as many individuals as possible. 

6. Accept athletics as a part of the 
educational program. 

7. Do everything possible to Build 
school spirit through athletics and oth- 
er activities. 

There are many teachers and stu- 
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$G-51: Portable Baseball 
Coaching Kit 

Framed steel board, 18” x 24”. 
Green 


brown 

field, and white e 
plastic-covered magnetic pieces. 
Special packing carton serves as 


carrying case. Price complete 
$14.95 (plus shipping—8 Ibs.) 
ag 
62m CREE ROS A ORM, 


(F: 


“The Maggie Magnetic Board has proved itself invalu- 
able to us in illustrating various plays at our Dodger- 
town spring training camp .. .” Fresco Thompson, Vice 
President and Farm Director, Los Angeles Dodgers. 


Depend on Baseball Pros to pick a pro coaching board. 
That's why major league teams—as well as schools and 
colleges—use Maggie Magnetic Coaching kits to build 
winning teams. For Maggie Magnetic is designed by 
baseball men to speak baseball's | ge. Player pieces 
—all the tools needed for effective rapid demonstra- 
tions—are on magnets and move with fingertip ease 
to reduce diagraming. You show it better . . . the 
player sees it better with Maggie Magnetic. 








Maggie Magnetic Diagram Boards for 
All Major S$; 
Whether it's football, basketball, soccer or ice 
hockey, there is a “Maggie” board to fit your 
needs. Write for free literature. 


maggie magnetic 
visual aids corp. 
Originators of Magnetic Di oe 


11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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dents of education who place stress 
upon the idea that all competitive 
teams should just naturally grow out 
of the regular intramural activities of 
the sport or subject which the team is 
selected to represent, whether it be 
athletics, music or literature. In other 
words, the interscholastic competition 
is just an extension of the regular 
school training. This is next to impos- 
sible due to the fact that many schools 
+ Lettered in GOLF LEAF in all places | frame: Also, the practicality of such « 

on finest quality silk — ribbon. plan would not coincide with student 
- FI VE COLORS available for place interest. The students themselves would 

winners: Blue—first place; Red—sec- rebel against any means to keep them 

ond place; White—third place ; Yel- after school, and intramurals would 

low—fourth place; Green—fifth place. have to take place after school. Ii 
e Official, Judge, Starter and Coach in coaches were forced to select their 

Gold on White Ribbon. teams in this fashion, it would be mid- 
e Ribbons contain Name of Meet, Year, season before they would have their 

Event and Winner’s place. personnel, let alone begin their organ- 


E for Swimming, Wrestli ized practice. 
* Senad Seekiediend Meets. Be ts We believe that athletics are being 


P ae conducted in an orderly manner. There- 

18¢ Ribbon Minimum Order $3.60 fore, permitting people who know lit 

Quantity prices available upon request. tle or nothing about them attempt to 

Also special price for ribbons all alike. purge or change their meaning would 

Write for further information. be disastrous to their educational val- 
Order direct. Not sold thru dealers. ues. 

Constant determination, leadership, 
and attention to detail are the princi- 
oe pal factors which have elevated ath- 
IANA letics from an activity to a source of 
educational wealth. We must stress that 

athletics should be extensive rather 

TREAT INJURIES! than intensive in providing an educa- 
DOWMETAL Crossbars WITH PORTABLE tional opportunity for the entire stu- 
NON-ELECTRIC dent body. As coaches, we have a moral 

: . obligation to teach that being an ath- 
These triangular hollow bars are WHIRLPOOL BATH lete does not imply merely wearing the 
the truest, most practical, longest uniform. There are many other phases 
lasting crossbars on the market. t corele sore to which consideration must be given 

Now more popular than ever mee if we are to be winners not only in ath- 








A new extrusion process makes] | ‘ifn : letics, but in life as well. Let us try to 
the bars 10% stronger. . convince those who would change the 


@ Official @ Long Lasting value of athletics that we teach our 


Saf Bindietes charges to strive toward a feeling of 
© ten Seg © Ualem © $79.95 parecer unity. Our teams must strive to be a 


Metal is patented magnesium alloy unifying force in school spirit and 


especially suited to bending. WRITE coe eae apes TRI BA, re | school purpose. Despite an ardent de- 
WEIGHT AND PRICE BORATO sire for victory, winning cannot be 
Dept. AJ, 1801 Evtaw Place, Baltimore 17, Md. | termed the sole objective of athletics; 
(jumping) 2.0 ibs...$5.95} | OLSON ———— | however, it is one of the primary ob- 
(jumping)____2.3 Ibs. 6.70 jectives. We believe in winning, that 
(vaulting) 2.6 ibs... 7.45 TRACK AND FIELD all-out effort should be exerted to fin- 
(vaulting)___.3.0 Ibs... 8.20 ish first. Educationally, is this wrong? 
Seppe Cage eave. SCORE CARDS After all, it is the striving for victory 
Again, more bars sold than © Yor autem your. ciesta ethan on ot, || 8 is the important lesson we derive 
ever before. cient system of recording results. This is the from athletics. 
IT MUST BE A TOP PRODUCT. original recording and filing method in field. There are no short cuts in athletics. 
When ordering, be sure to specify © These cards are sold in sets. Each set com | | The road to victory is paved with hard 


KP Dowmetal crossbars outs _ Sus or chaoeaine sor work and constant study. Athletes 


wets feo aril cenmes to vile other pertinent data. themselves learn to subdue destructive 
© Start @ permanent record system by order- || Qualities through being team members. 
K. & p Athletic Co ing a set for each of your meets. They learn the pattern of practice, sac- 

¥ . 90¢ per set rifice, desire, determination, and loyal- 
ty. If athletics are not an integral part 
1115 Jerome St. Midland, Mich. CARL OLSON, Box 567, Patchogue, W.Y. || of education, then reading and writing 


are not either. 
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Break It Off 


(Continued from page 16) 


the target. 

Gerald Staley, the ace fireman of 
the Chicago White Sox, said: I think 
the reason I have been successful is be- 
cause I have had good control, and as 
long as you’re making the hitter hit the 
ball, you have eight men behind you 
out there to catch the ball. Staley’s 
teammate, Billy Pierce, the stylish left- 
hander who has a fine curve, agreed 
with Gerry about the importance of 
control. He remarked: Coordination 
and strength in your arm comes from 
pitching often. This leads to the devel- 
»pment of speed and getting good con- 
rol. You can’t go out and throw a ball 
nce a week — you have to throw a 
yall often, and the more you do it, the 
nore accurate your control will get. 

Vernon Law, who has gained a repu- 
tation for his spotless control, stressed 
several important points in good con- 
trol: 

1. Keep your eye on the target. 
Don’t go into your wind-up without 
thinking where you are going to pitch 
the ball, and always concentrate on 
that one spot the catcher is giving you. 

2. Make sure your catcher is always 
in a squatting position, and that will 
make you pitch low. 

3. Watch your front foot — where 
you place your front foot down, and 
make sure it always lands on the same 
spot. Otherwise, if it’s over here and 
then over there, your control is going 
to vary with it. 

4. Hold your pitches all the same. 

Practice. Perfecting the curve ball 
requires a great amount of practice. 
Youngsters should always try to re- 
member when learning to pitch a 
curve, they must take it easy, progress 
slowly, and refrain from overdoing it. 
If they learn how to pitch the ‘curve 
correctly, they will not ruin their pitch- 
ing career by developing a sore arm. 

Curves give young pitchers trouble 
chiefly because in throwing, they fail to 
coordinate the speed of spin, angle of 
spin, and their natural pitching motion. 
Harry Brecheen, a past master with the 
curve ball, says: The secret is in re- 
leasing the ball with as little effort as 
possible, perfecting a technique which 
will not strain the arm, shoulder or 


wrist as well as throwing a pitch which 


can be controlled. 

One of the most talked about ques- 
tions in baseball is: Can a youngster 
hurt his arm by throwing too many 
curves? Recently, we asked this ques- 
tion of Larry Jackson of the Cardinals, 
a young man we admire for his keen 
judgment on baseball matters. Larry 
replied: Well, I don’t know — it’s get- 
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SCOREMASTER BASEBALL SCOREBOOKS 
ARE PREFERRED BY SPORTS WRITERS, 
COACHES, ANNOUNCERS...and the Public! 


Actual Size of 
Ployer's Box 


You don’t miss a play. The SCOREMASTER way of keeping 
score lets you keep up with the action and still enjoy the 
game. No wonder everybody, for every purpose, prefers 
SCOREMASTER . .. the modern way to keep baseball records! 


BUY SCOREMASTER SCOREBOOKS FROM YOUR SPORTING GOODS DEALER 





* The Quick, Easy, 
Accurate Way to 
Score a Ball Game 


* A Permanent Record © 
That Gives You Every 
Detail of Every Play 




















New “ALL AMERICAN” 


BASKETBALL 


Prescription-Ground 


GLASSES 


U.S. GOV'T 
SAFETY STANDARDS 
LIGHT-WEIGHT — SHOCK-RESISTANT 
FULL VIEW VISION 
glasses for top- 
glasses. - 





To. order, send personal pre- 
scription and size of present 
lenses, Allow one week for de- 
livery. 


$24.75, complete with case 
Free Brochure on request. 


ATHLETIC GOGGLE CO. 


Dept. A-2 Rochelle, Ill. 




















Send for the 
new Basketball 
Coaches Digest 


1960-61 
EDITION 
READY FOR 
YOU NOW 


S-aSS S888 888 ee 8888 
Tear out this coupon and attach it to 
your school letterhead to get the latest 
edition of the Coaches Digest. Mail to: 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana 
Please send me the 1960-61 Seal-O-San 
Basketball Coaches Digest. (Free to coaches 
and school officiais in U.S.A. All others 
please enclose 50¢ handling fee). 
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NEW 
ITEMS 


IN EQUIPMENT AND IDEAS 





For Further Information, see Buyers Guide, page 64 


EWEST in the popular line of “All-American” 

lockers is the “Sophomore Double Tier.” Slightly 
narrower than the full length and other double tier 
lockers in the line, these have adequate storage and 
hanging space for average equipment and are particu- 
larly suitable where locker room space is at a minimum 
yet a maximum number of locker openings are re- 
quired. They are built of 14-gauge steel mesh and ven- 
tilated on three sides to insure maximum air circula- 
tion. These lockers can be equipped with casters for 
easy moveability. DeBourgh Mfg. Co., 2924 27th Ave., 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


HIS ladder-type spotting platform is designed to 

fit securely over the side rail of any rebound tumb- 
ling equipment and is easily adjustable to any height. 
Features include non-slipping tread steps and rubber- 
shod legs. Platform size measures a full 12” x 18”. This 
item eliminates the necessity for spotters to stand pre- 
cariously on the side rails. Instead, the new platform 
provides a safe area from which the spotter can step 
on an off the performing area quickly and easily. In 
addition, this accessory offers a safe, easy, and grace- 
ful way for performers to mount and dismount. Fen- 


ner-Hamilton Corp., 3200 S. Zuni St., Englewood, 


Colo. 


VAILABLE in three grades, “Zinc Oxide, Form- 

ula 87, and General Purpose,” this new athletic 
tape is packaged in individual 15-yard rolls which is 
the normal amount required in strapping two ankles. 
The “School Pack” contains the quantity needed to 
put a team on the field, saves handling time, takes up 
less storage space, and provides an excellent reusable 
container for storage. The container provides maxi- 
mum protection for the tape and prevents oxidation 
which causes the adhesive mass to harden. Bike Sales 
Division, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 


Sfp standard comes complete with an official fan- 
shaped fiberglas backboard and there are four 
models from which to choose. The single units are 
equipped with one goal and net and the double center 
standards can be used from both sides. Both the single 
and double units can be purchased with either per- 
manent or adjustable heights. The standard frame is 
made of heavy duty aluminum. The portable base 
which weighs 182 pounds is made of cast iron and is 
rubber mounted to protect gymnasium floors. Jayfro 
steel chain nets are also features. Jayfro Athletic Sup- 
ply Co., 84 Union St., New London, Conn. 
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ting so whenever these scouts look for 
somebody, they not only have to throw 
hard, but they have to have a breaking 
ball too. However, I don’t think it’s 
good for a young fellow to start throw- 
ing curve balls, breaking balls, slider:, 
and what not, until he’s matured a bit 
— until his muscles and bones have 
grown and developed some strength. 
It’s too easy for him to hurt himself by 
throwing too many curves too soon. 

Little League pitchers can and have 
done themselves a great deal of harm 
by relying on breaking pitches. We sug- 
gest they learn to throw the fast ball 
first. They should get it perfected as 
much as they possibly can, and then 
they can start learning to throw a curve 
ball and the slow ball. Generally speak- 
ing, teen-age pitchers would be wise to 
keep to a minimum the number of 
breaking pitches thrown during a game. 
Of course, the determining factors 
would include such questions as: Does 
he have a live fast ball? How effective is 
his curve? What is the game situation? 
With runners on the bases, a pitcher 
may have to go more to the breaking 
pitches. Although there are various 
kinds of curves, young hurlers should 
master one curve which they can be 
sure of getting over the plate consist- 
ently. 

When practicing to get the correct 
spin, the pitcher should have a catcher 
stand 15 to 20 feet away from him, and 
just spin the ball into his glove until he 
begins to get the result he wants. He 
should keep turning his wrist over and 
over until he feels he has the right snap 
He can vary the grip and wrist action 
until the most effective break is ob- 
tained. 

Working on the Hitter. Pitching 
knowledge plays a key role in develop- 
ing a successful hurler. A pitcher can 
have all the stuff in the world, but 
without control, a variety of pitches, 
and the ability to set up the hitter, his 
live fast ball and sharp curve can be 
reduced to mediocrity. 

Working on the hitter is the respon- 
sibility of both the pitcher and the 
catcher. The catcher calls the pitches, 
with an occasional shake-off from the 
pitcher. However, it is highly impor- 
tant for the coach to hold a pre-game 
huddle with his battery, spending this 
time going over opposing hitters, study- 
ing their strengths and weaknesses. 

As we said previously, the curve bal! 
should be kept low, particularly with a 
man on base in scoring position. When 
ahead of the batter, the pitcher should 
show him his curve, throwing just a 
little outside or inside. He should not 
make it too good. With no balls and 
two strikes, a breaking pitch is always 
good. We asked Warren Spahn where 
he throws the curve ball? The brilliant 
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southpaw replied: For right-hand hit- 
ters, I go for the outside corner or try 
to break it down on him inside. For the 
left-hand swingers, I break the ball on 
the outside corner knee high. 

Right-hand pitchers, in general, will 
pitch low and away to a right-hand 
hitter, and low and inside to lefties. 
However, many young pitchers try to 
clip the corners of the plate too often 
with the curve. If he has developed a 
good break, it is fairly safe to break it 
across the plate at any point. Bob Fel- 
ler, the former great Cleveland fire- 
ba!ler who also had a truly great curve, 
once said: The curve should be your 
surprise pitch, and if you have good 
control, tt is one of the best strike-out 
pitches — a three and two curve that 
splits the plate will fool most hitters. 

In a previous article entitled, Work- 
inc on the Hitter, March 1959, Ath- 
letic Journal, we illustrated and ex- 
plained how big league pitchers go to 
work on the hitters. We wrote: Larry 
Jackson, the Cardinals’ right-hander, 
pitched to Ernie Banks in the same 
manner as do other National League 
pitchers. He kept the ball away from 
Ernie, using a fast ball, curve, and 
slider. With the count at one and two, 
Larry came in high and tight on Banks, 
trying to brush him back. Then, with a 
two balls and two strikes count, Jack- 
son threw a sharp curve low outside 
which Banks hit on the ground for a 
routine out. Curves thrown slightly off 
the corner often prove successful against 
Ernie because he sometimes goes for a 
bad pitch. 

We continued: Robin Roberts, the 
Phillies’ great right-hander, really went 
to work on Jim Marshall, the left-hand- 
ed first baseman of the Cubs. After a 
curve ball stayed outside, he came in 
with another curve to the outside cor- 
ner. His slider came in too far, but his 
fast ball hit the inside corner beauti- 
fully. With a two and two count on 
Marshall, Robin caught the outside 
corner with a sharp curve. In other 
words, he stayed out for two pitches, 
came inside with a screwball and fast 
ball, and then got his man with a curve 
to the outside corner. Now in the later 
stages of his career, Roberts throws 
breaking pitches much of the time. He 
either wastes his fast ball or keeps it on 
the corners. He throws his slider to the 
outside corner to a right-hand batter. 


In closing, the curve ball can be a 
most effective weapon for the pitcher 
against his chief nemesis, the hitter. If 
properly executed and controlled, the 
deuce can do a great deal to prevent 
the fellow with the big stick from dig- 
ging in. In football the old saying is, 
when in doubt, punt. Baseball pitchers 
are told, when in doubt, throw the low 
curve ball. 
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brand-new formula, ““Tru-Grip” is amazing in 

the manner in which it combats rain, perspiration, 
and dust on all types of athletic equipment whether it 
be a football, basketball, baseball bat, discus or golf 
club. The product has been thoroughly tested and is 
available in a modern spray container. An application 
sprayed on the fingers or hands will last for an entire 
game. Claro Laboratories, 419 W. Ewing Ave., South 
Bend 14, Ind. 


NE of the features of Nissen Trampoline Com- 
pany’s new line of rebound tumbling equipment 
is the bright chrome finish. At no extra cost all of the 


Nissen units are being chrome-plated for maximum -® 


rust resistance, attractiveness, and long life. Also fea- 
tured is a new patented leg design. Nissen Trampoline 
Co., 930 27th Ave., S. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


A must for all swimming pools, the “Ocean Self- 
Inflating Resuscitator” is equipped with a non- 
rebreathing valve, and a self-inflating bag for air. It 
is also available for oxygen-air mixture. It is easy to 
use even for inexperienced personnel and does not re- 
quire any assembly or connections to electricity or com- 
pressed gasses. After placing the mask in place, the 
first squeeze of the bag gives air, thus saving many vital 
seconds. Ocean Pool, 155 West 23rd St., New York, 


N. Y. 


ADE of the finest tubular steel, the “Stadium 

Hurdle” is plated with zinc oxide to prevent cor- 
rosion and rust. The cross bar is select clear pine with 
rounded edges. Fitted with spring-loaded ball stops, 
the hurdle will raise or lower with little effort yet stay 
at the desired height when in use. Adjustable heights 
and a folded flat dimension of 20” x 30” x 2%” for 
ease in storage and carrying are other features. This 
excellent folding hurdle weighs only 27 pounds. Sta- 
dium Products Co., Spencer, Iowa. 


A completely new concept in the conditioning of 
athletes is this new training spat designed by 
MacGregor. Maximum weight is 3 pounds and 
weights can be removed from any of the ten pockets 
to achieve proper weight for post-injury conditions. 
Sizes — small, medium, large, and extra-large. Mac- 
Gregor Co., 4861 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, 





Ohio. 


i ow aqua hurdle was designed by the Harry Gill 
Company, as an aid in teaching surface diving, 
breath control, planing, and buoyancy. Swimming 
clubs are using them to create obstacle courses and are 
actually running underwater relay races. A hoop, 
which can be rotated in all directions, is mounted to 
an upright and by being placed at different angles 
aids the swimmer in developing a complete assortment 
of underwater skills. The Harry Gill Co., 401 N. Vine 
St., Urbana, Il. 





NATIONAL 
FOOTBALL 
CLINIC 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City 
New Jersey 
March 13, 14, 15, 16, 1961 
Greatest Array of Talent Ever 
Offered at Any Clinic 


% FRANK BROYLES, Arkansas 
Quarterback Strategy, Fundamentals and 
Techniques, Integrating the Belly Pitch- 
Out Series in the Wing T Offense 
Simplified Drills for Individual Pass 
Defensive Skills 
(with player demonstration) 


% JACK CURTICE, Stanford 
Don’t Gamble When You Pass 
Drills to Develop Passers and Receivers 
How to Build Your Running Game 
Around a Passing Attack 
(with player demonstration) 


% DAN DEVINE, Missouri 
Organization of Practice and Game Time 
Preparation, Effective Blocking at the 
Point of Attack 
The New Missouri Sweep Attack 
(wath player demonstration) 


%& PETE ELLIOTT, Iilinois 


Current Trends in Use of Man-in-Motion 
Defeasive Adjustments to Contain the 
Wing T Offense, Requisites for the 
Organization of a Successful Coaching 
Staff 


% RIP ENGLE, Penn State 


Ball-Handling in the Wing T 
Scoring Variations of the Wing T Offense 
Offensive Line Drills Fundamental to 
the Wing T 
(with player demonstration) 


% RAY GRAVES, Florida 


Agility and Reaction Drills for Line Play 
Positions, Constructing Adequate Goal 
Line Defenses 
(with player demonstration) 


* KEN KEUFFEL, Lawrenceville Schoo! 


Defensing the Modern Single Wing 


%& JIM OWENS, Washington 


Adapting a System to Fit the Personnel 
Formulating a Potent Swing T Ground 
Attack, The Mental Game Vs. the 
Playing Game 


% DARREL ROYAL, Texas 
Philosophy of Coaching Football 
The New Texas Offense 
Defensive Stunts and Variations 


% JOHN J. BOYD, Atiantic City H.S. 


Panel Moderator 


*& W. W. “WOODY” HAYES, Ohio State 
Banquet Speaker 
Movies « Free Banquet 
Fabulous Prizes 
ALL FOR ONLY $30 

(Rooms as low as $5, double) 

DR. HARRY G. SCOTT—Director 
COATESVILLE, PENNA. 


THE OUTSTANDING COACHING 
SCHOOL OF THE NATION 





An Inexpensive 
High Jump Standard 


By WILLIAM D. ROSS 


£ pws provision of physical education 
and athletic equipment for rural 
schools is a vexing problem for school 
boards. A high school of over 1,000 
students can often be served by a few 
pieces of equipment whereas the same 
number of students distributed among 
30 one- or two-room schools would re- 
quire 30 pieces of equipment. This was 
the problem faced by the Swift Current 
School Unit in providing high jump 
standards. Naturally, the first consider- 
ation was cost but other important con- 
siderations were durability, ease in stor- 
age, and appearance. 

The solution to the problem was a 
pipe high jump standard. Easily obtain- 
able discarded tiller or cultivator discs 
were used as bases. 

The base may be attached by taking 
a 2” long union, cutting it in half, and 
threading it on the upright with the 
base between each half. For storage, 
the base can be detached by removing 
the lower half of the union. The base 
may also be attached by welding an 
end cap to the disc plate and screwing 
the lower end of the upright into it. The 
support for the crossbar is made from 
1%” x ¥%” strap iron and welded as 
shown in the accompanying diagram. 

In making a quantity of standards, 
twelve or more, the cost exclusive of the 
tiller discs is about $10 per pair. This 





diameter 

of sleeve 
accommodates 
outside 
diameter of 
upright 











Base: 20” 
tiller disc 


a rtng 














includes materials, paint, and labor at 
the rate of $1.75 per hour. The low 
initial cost and the durability of the 
standard represents a good investment. 
Furthermore, pipe high jump standards 
are sturdy, highly functional and, when 
painted with aluminum paint, very at- 
tractive. 
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——— — i : lockers. See coupon in advertisement 
Dudl rts Co., 27, Information ‘Dudley’ automatic 
Fenner Hamilton Corp. ee ' vt pitching igadiinn . 
3200 S. Zuni St:, Englewood, Colo. Economy Track Equipment C] Catalog 
bor at Co., 43, 
e low Gared Corp. _ - Fair-Play Scoreboards, 56, () Basketball catalog 27A; [] Football 
918 Mullanphy St., St. Louis, Mo. catalog 76; [] Baseball catalog 81 
of the G Ind Fenner-Hamilton Corp., 5, (1 Catalog and price list 
tment. arver Industries o--na-------- Gared Corp., 43, {_] Catalog and prices 
adards 9450 Sharrott Rd., Poland 14, Ohio Gill Co., The Harry, 56, oO mareeeee high school thin rim 
7 iscus 
whee Gill Co., The Harry : Sch eeSIE Gymnastic Supply Co., 53, (] 64-page buyer’s quide 
ry at. 401 N. Vine St., Urbana 1, Ill. Harvard Table Tennis (] Table Tennis Tournament Kit 
a Co., 8, 
Graveo Corp. ——__ : - Holmes Folding Hurdles, 39, [_] Information “Holmes” folding hurdles 
5420 Queens Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. and starting blocks. See coupon in 
Gymnastic Supply Co advertisement 
PP*y . = K. & P. Athletic Co., 58, (] Name of nearest dealer 
250 W. Sixth St., San Pedro, Calif, Maggie Magnetic Visual C] Literature 
Aids Corp., 57, 
H: - ‘ 
arter, The House of Master Lock Co., 38, (] Information “Master No. 1525’ 
S Harter Bldg., Goshen, Ind. combination padlock 
— . National Sports Co., 51, [] Catalog 
Hz 
arvard Table Tennis Co. oa er emma Nissen Medart Corp., 48, () Information “Nissen Medart” 
60 State St., Boston, Mass. gymnasium apparatus 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. ne Co., ( Catalog on “Nissen” trampolines 
434-436 Finzer St., Louisville 1, Ky. Porta Sport, 54, ] Brochure 
, i Program Aids Co., Inc., Full color catalog on {] Playmaster* 
Hillyard Chemical Co. — The, 50, Coaching Aids; [] Pick-A-Play* 
St. Joseph, Missouri Coaching Aids; [] Record-Master* 
“Hall-of-Fame” Displays; [] Eraso* 
coq Hoffman, Bob - : Posters and Charts; [] Spot Awards* 
York, Pennsylvania Trophies and Cups; [] Equip-Trol* 
Inventory Control Systems; [] 
IRNAL Holmes Folding Hurdles Score-King* Magnetic Scoreboard; [7] 


304 S. Junction Ave., Detroit 9, Mich. Bandmaster* Formation Planner 








Riddell, Inc., John T., 
Cover 3, 


Track 


C) Information “Riddell” safety suspension 
helmets 


& Field News, 47, C Information split-hand stop watches 


Universal Bleacher Co., 55, C) Catalog 
Vibra-Whirl & Co., 47, () Brochure 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W., () Beoklet “Money-Making Gym Floors” 
4 
Westervelt & Sons, William () Information “Perma Track’ 
C., 40, 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Hillyard Chemical Co., 1, C Information “Trophy” gym floor 


Huntington Laboratories, 
Inc., 


Adirondack Bats, Inc., 25, 
Dudley Sports Co., 27, 
Garver Industries, 36, 
Graveo Corp., 51, 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 


33, 
Tober 


Inc., 
Eastman Kodak Co., 23, 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 


Hoffman, Bob, 31, 


Kretschmer Wheat Germ 
Corp., 7, 


Athletic Enterprises, 16, 
Harter, The House of, 58, 


West Point Products Corp., 


finish 
() “Coaches Digest.” Free to coaches 
Hy athletic directors. Others send 
cents handling fee. 
BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 
C1 Information “Adirondack” bats 
(J Information baseballs and softballs 
(J Descriptive folder 
(] Information baseball valet cart 
[] Catalog “Louisville Slugger” bats 


(1 Catalog 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
C) Bulletin V3-21 
GOLF EQUIPMENT 
[) Catalog “Grand Slam” golf clubs 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
C] Information “Energol” germ oil 
concentrate 
(] Booklet “Suggested Ways of Feeding 
Wheat Germ to Athletes in Training’ 
AWARDS & TROPHIES 
See coupon in advertisement 
(CD Information track award ribbons 
TURF PRODUCTS 
( Booklet “Improving Athletic Field 


59, 


Baseball Mfg. Co., 
34, 


5 Turfgrass” 
CLINICS 
Capital Football Clinic, 56, C) Information 
National Football Clinic, 62, [1 Information 
NEW ITEMS 
Bike Web Co., 60, (] Information athletic tape 
Claro Laboratories, 61, (] Information “Tru-Grip” 


DeBourgh Mfg. Co., 60, 


Fenne: Hamilton Corp., 60, 
Gill Co., The Harry, 61, 


(_] Information “Sophomore Double Tier” 
lockers 

(1) Information spotting platform 

(1) Information aqua hurdle 


Jayfro Athletic Supply (] Information outdoor basketball 
Co., 60, standards 

MacGregor Co., 61, C) Information training spat 

Nissen Trampoline Co., 61, (] Information chrome finished 


Ocean 


Stadium Products Co., 61, 


Athletic Enterprises, 47, 


Athletic Institute, The 3, 


rebound tumbling equipment 
C) Information “Ocean Self-inflating 
Resuscitator” 
(1) Information “Stadium” hurdles 
KS 


Pool Supply Co., 61, 


(Enclose money where required) 

C1) “Organizo*on and Administration of 
the High School Varsity Club,” $1.50 

() Locker Room Slogans, $1.50 

Complete Plans for Charging Sled, 

$1 50 

“Equipment and Supplies,” $2.50 


0 
O 
C) “Exercise and Fitness,” $3.00 
C0 


Mosby Co., The C. V., 49, “Track and Field Athletics,” 
Bresnahan-Tuttle-Cretzmeyer, $5.50 

Olson, Carl H., 58, (1) Track and Field Score Cards, 90 
cents per set 

Ronald Press Co., The, 54, See advertisement for list of books 
for sale 

School-Aid Co., 6, See advertisement for list of books 
for sale 

Scoremaster Co., 59, [] Information “Scoremaster” baseball 
scorebooks 


Track 


& Field News, 47, See advertisement 


This coupen not good after March 31, 1961. 
Coupon will not be honored unless position is stated. 
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Huntington Laboratories, Inc. __.. 
Huntington, Indiana 


Jung Products, Grid Div. —._________- 


314 E. Court St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


K, & P. Athletic Co., The ___.. 
1115 Jerome St., . Midland, “Mich. 


Kretschmer Wheat Germ Corp. - wiiks 
Canvaition. 3, pena 


Laurens Laboratories — 


1801 Eutaw Pl.. ‘Diieniee 17, Md. 


MacGregor Co. 





4861 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
Maggie Magnetic Visual Aids Corp. ——.. 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. “Y. 


Master Lock Co. __._. 
Milwaukee 45, Wisconsin 





Mosby Co., The C, V. 
3207 Washington Blod., “St. feoke ‘3, 


National Football Clinic 
544 Lincoln Highway, Coatesville, 1 onion. 


National Sporting Goods Assn. 
23 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, mM. 





"< 





National Sports Co. 
362 N. Sevencite St., 


Nissen Medart Corp. - . 
930 27th ‘Sens ‘Ss. W., tobe Rapids, poner 


Nissen Trampoline Co. sana 
930 27th gen iy ‘Ss. w., alee ‘Rapids, “teens 


ben. “Cast Fe hk tee el 
Box 567, Patchogue, L. I., N. Y. 





‘Font du Lac, Wisc. 


Box 453, Hicksville, N. Y. 
Precision Athletic Goggle Co, ____.. 
Rochelle. Mlinois 





Program Aids Co., Inc. 
550 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. 'Y. 


Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. 
2300 Delmar Blvd., St. 


Riddell, Inc., John T, 
1259 N. Wood ‘St, 


Ronald Press Co., The — 
15 2. 26th St., New 


Ce re . 
200-A Chester Ave., 


Louis, Mo. 
‘Caeees 22, Ill. 
York 10, N. Y. 
Danville, Til. 
Scoremaster Co. 
P. 0. ‘Bor “46038, " Meligweed, Calif. 
RRR SS ea at teen £ T 
Barber Bldg., Joliet, Ill. 
Spalding & Bros., Inc., A. G. acai 
Chtennen, ‘pescosbnaaiie 


Tober Baseball Mfg. Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 210, “Rockville, Conn. 


Track & Field News — 
Box 296A, es “Altos, Calif. 


Universal Bleacher Co. slides 
~ Gieneeton:: ‘Minois- 


Vibra-Whirl & Co. leita 
P. 0. Bor 966, Pantin, pen 


Wells Lumber Co., J. W. eae 
Shacmines 14, Michigan 


Westervelt & Sons, William C, 
245 Park Ave., East ‘Rutherford, N. J. 


West Point Products Corp. ee 
West Point, fimatienti 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 

2233 West St., 





River Grove, Ill. 


Wilton Mfg. Co. 





Ware, Massachusetts 
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U.S. Pat. Nos. 2,293,308 and 2,359,387 
Tubular Bar Guard 
U.S. Pat. No. 2,785,406 


5} 














48 
4 S F C A L 
58 
54 a 
s NEW! II ID SAFETY 
eo? BNO 
50 £ ‘tubular Kra-Lite® a SUSP ENSION | 
NOSE GUARD ' HELMETS 
—_ Specially designed : 
for added protection Famous SAFETY FIRST on the nation’s gridirons! 
;, to nose.areg—kdeal Optional Face Guard attachments of light, 
er § for use by menon . . +: 
the iinel , tough tubular RIDDELL Kra-Lite® available in 
54 ; Single Bar (BT-5) or Double Bar (BD-9) styles. 
6 





‘Styl re | 
- FOOTBALL 
SHOES : 


A shoe style thats moves + with the foot instantly... 
permits quick, totally controlled maneuverability _ 

for every play—defense or offense. A 9%" cut shoe. 
made of finest blueback Kangaroo leather’ a ods 
featuring the Exclusive RIDDELL SNUG-Lift®. cM 


a 


SEE YOUR RIDDELL DEALER and the ¢ 
quality RIDDELL ete for Mapiererst . 


+ 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, | Inc., ° 


; 























NISSEN 


TRAMPOLINE” BRAND 


EQUIPMENT 


CHRO 


AT:NO:EXTRA 


NISSEN 
TEACHING 
AIDS 


For teaching rebound tumbling, 
Nissen supplies free with each 
model, Instructional Wall Charts, 
the 164-page text book, “Two 
Seconds of Freedom," and the 
Teaching Guide, a bounce by 
bounce teaching aid for a 4-week 
unit in rebounding tumbling. 


Here is the world’s finest rebound tumbling equipment — Built by Nissen. And 
now, all Nissen rebound tumbling units are finished in CHROME for maximum 
rust resistance and attractive appearance. New patented leg design makes Nissen 
equipment even stronger and better performing. These new features along with 
oval tubing and individual spring anchors are standard on all Nissen rebound 
tumbling equipment. 

Nissen equipment has been proven superior in schools and colleges through- 
out the world and physical educators know the inherent quality of its design 
and the top-notch performance it delivers. CHROME plated Nissen Trampo- 
line® Brand equipment costs no more than ordinary painted equipment, yet you 
get so much more. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 


930 27th Ave. $.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa U.S.A. 





